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THE ABUSE OF QUOTATIONS. 


The “ Academy ” proposes a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Quotations. It would 
be an excellent idea, if only such a society could 
be given the power to administer appropriate 
punishments for the violation of its laws. The 
penalties should be graded as to severity, the 
heaviest being reserved for those blunders 
against which the public has been warned so 
repeatedly as to deprive the defence of igno- 
rance of any possible justification. We would 
suggest, as particularly deserving of heavy sen- 
tences, those offenders who credit Walpole with 
saying that “« Every man has his price,” Buffon 
with asserting that “ The style is the man,” Lee 
with relating that “ When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war,” and the Declaration 
of Independence with claiming that men “ All 
are born free and equal.” The hardened crim- 
inality which is capable of these offences, and 
others of similar gravity, would seem to be out- 
side the scope of mercy, and in their cases no 
plea of extenuating circumstances should avail. 

Not exactly to be classed as malefactors, yet 
surely not to be acquitted of something verging 
upon criminal negligence, are those who per- 
petuate such misquotations as “ We are such 
stuff as dreams are made of,” “ More matter 
and less art,” and “ There is a soul of goodness 
in things evil.”” In these cases, the misquota- 
tion affects only a single insignificant word, and 
therein may be found some shadow of excuse 
for the errors, but a careful writer will take 
pains not to make even these trivial slips. Some 
sort of apology is also possible for the popular 
misquotation whose motive is the pithiness re- 
sulting from condensation. ‘It is not a very 
serious matter to speak of “a delusion and a 
snare,” for few have ever hunted down Lord 
Denman’s words in the British law reports, and 
found them to be “a delusion, a mockery, and 
a snare.” Jefferson's famous saying about 
office-holders is another example of this sort. 
“Few die, and none resign” is really an im- 
provement upon “ [Vacancies] by death are 
few ; by resignation, none.”” And even Bulwer’s 

“ In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 


For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As Fail” 


does not suffer from the common epigrammatic 
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there’s no such word as Fail,” although the 
violence done the original is serious and on the 
whole inexcusable. 

There is one particular form of misquotation 
that always excites our ire because of the sheer 
wantonness of the inaccuracy which it embodies. 
It is the quotation in which a word is changed 
to make it fit the construction of the context. 
We frequently hear concerning some person 
who seeks to escape the limitations of his en- 
vironment that “ No pent-up Utica contracts 
his powers,”’ or are told in accents of scornful 
superiority about “ the mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease.” Now this substitution of 
“his” for “your” and of “ write” for “ wrote” 
is a device legitimate enough in itself, but the 
retention of the inverted commas is unpardon- 
able. It would be quite safe to leave them 
out; no one would credit the writer with having 
originated the phrase. There are many quota- 
tions that one should be ashamed to mark as 
such, so completely have they become a part of 
the common consciousness of educated people. 
When a phrase has acquired this universal cur- 
rency, anyone should feel free to use it without 
acknowledgment, and even to modify its ortho- 
dox form. It is an over-meticulous habit that 
marks such tags of speech as “ yeoman’s ser- 
vice’ and “the ruling passion,” and “ grind 
the faces of the poor,” for everybody knows 
that they are older than the writers who use 
them. But we insist that if quotations are 
marked, they should be literally exact. 

This consideration leads us naturally to the 
overworked quotation, from which there seems 
to be no escape, short of turning hermit and 
eschewing the companionship of print. From the 
black type of the newspaper headlines and from 
the lips of after-dinner speakers called upon 
to make a few appropriate remarks, from the 
sophomorical essayist and from the garrulous 
retailer of gossip or anecdote, it emerges 
unabashed and extorts from reader or listener 
many an inward groan. It confronts us upon 
the printed page, and its deadly work of hebe- 
tation is done ere we are aware; it is mingled 
with the spoken word, and a conventional polite- 
ness makes such cowards of us all that re- 
sentment is restrained and the offender 
unscathed — presumably to multiply his offence 
to the distress of countless future victims. We 
are told for the thousandth time about the 
dearth of snakes in Iceland (or Ireland) and 
revile the memory of St. Patrick ; we hear for 
the ten thousandth time that the maker of a 





maker of its laws, and we wish that one Fletcher 
of Saltoun had succumbed in infancy to an ex- 
cess of oatmeal porridge. These are the expe- 
riences that make us realize how wise a man 
was Hobbes when he said — but we refrain. 

« Classical quotation,” observed Dr. Johnson, 
“is the parole of literary men all over the 
world.”” But he by no means intended his re- 
mark to apply to those innocents who speak of 
maintaining the “statu quo,” who remind us 
upon every possible pretext that all Gaul is 
divided into three parts, and who, with a cynical 
and sickly smile, murmur “ varium et mutabile ” 
whenever the subject of woman is under discus- 
sion. The shades of Horace and Virgil must 
experience a ghostly shudder when they com- 
pare notes about some “ upstart crow, beautified 
with our feathers,” who makes pretentious use 
of their words to conceal the poverty of his own 
thought. It is an easy trick, this thoughtless 
employment of hackneyed tags from the classics, 
but it does not impose upon anyone whose opin- 
ion is worth considering. Admitting the truth 
of Emerson’s saying that “ next to the origina- 
tor of a good sentence is the first quoter of it,” 
what shall we say of the last quoter thereof, espe- 
cially if the sentence is two thousand years old, 
and has been reduced by much use to a homeo- 
pathic attenuation of its original potency. 

Quotations from foreign languages form a 
conspicuous feature of our more ephemeral 
current literature, and their use is an abuse in 
a great many cases. It would hardly be fair 
to complain of the way in which a novel by 
Du Maurier or Mr. Crawford is interlarded 
with French or Italian phrases, because to those 
writers the foreign language in question is 
almost vernacular, and we may be sure that 
accuracy and artistic discrimination will char- 
acterize whatever use is made of it. But it is 
different with the average young woman novelist 
who peppers her pages with foreign words (we 
may not call them strange words because use 
has made them distressingly familiar) for the 
sake of supposed effect. Many are the pitfalls 
that yawn for the writer of this venturesome 
sort, possessed of a smattering of the tongues, 
and into them she stumbles with unerring in- 
stinct. The pitfall of “double entendre” 
numbers its hundreds, and the pitfall of “ béte 
noir” its thousands of victims. Even if actual 
syntactical dangers are escaped, the e of 
linguistic attainment is more likely than not to 
be futile, either because it is clearly forced, or 
because it contributes nothing to the thought. 
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There are occasions when the foreign word or 
phrase is inevitable, but in the majority of in- 
stances it serves only the purpose of making 
a pretentious show, and we can account for it 
only upon the theory that its exploiter reckons 
upon the carelessness or the ignorance of the 
reader. 

It is certainly desirable that something should 
be done to direct the attention of reckless quo- 
ters to the error of their ways. Writers who 
can trust to memory for quotations other than 
those most familiar are rare indeed among the 
scribbling tribe. And every writer possessed of 
a conscience knows that the only safe rule is 
to verify his quotations before making them. 
Every such writer, moreover, has a distinct and 
shuddering recollection of particular perils 
which have in his own experience been averted 
only by* adherence to this salutary practice. 
The suggestion of a S. P. C. Q. is, of course, 
whimsical. It gave us an opening for this dis- 
cussion, but can hardly be expected to provide 
a close. The proper training of the literary 
conscience offers the only real remedy for the 
evil, and that is a difficult matter. It all comes 
back to the question of education, and we are 
inclined to believe that in science — the science 
which the artistic temperament finds unconge- 
nial and affects to despise — the true remedy is 
to be found. This is the essential function of 
science in our educational systems, to create the 
habit of exactness in thought and speech, and 
the literary worker needs it in its most rigorous 
form quite as much as the physician or the 
engineer. Science alone provides the efficacious 
means for controlling all the vices of slovenli- 
ness, and impressionism, and imaginative va- 
grancy to which human nature is prone, and 
which are responsible, not only for the abuse of 
quotation, but also for many other kinds of 
even more serious mischief. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A TENDENCY TO RELAPSE INTO BARBARISM, in speech 
as well as in manners, a disposition to obliterate in our 
use of those finer distinctions and shades of 
meaning that are the slow growth of thousands of cen- 
turies of evolution, and to return to the more meagre 
and less specialized vocabulary of the savage, is ever 
present among the civilized. Daily we awake to the 
sense of some new loss due to our indolence and care- 
lessness. Useful words of ancient lineage lose their 
peculiar value by being allowed to become synonymous 
with other words which needed no new synonyms, and 
we are forced to various shifts to make good our losses 
~—if we can. Even so careful a writer as George 











Eliot is guilty of euphuistically in the sense of euphemis- 
tically. The writers and speakers who any longer 
attempt to distinguish between ition and propesal, 
or indeed who use the shorter form at all, are exceed- 
ingly few. Not long ago, at a rather turbulent meet- 
ing of Harvard students, gathered to hear Mr. Stead 
on the subject of peace, the chairman, Professor Miin- 
sterberg, who has the fine language-sense of a psychol- 
ogist and a scholar, had occasion to express himself 
very nearly as follows : “ Had I known this to be one 
of the objects of the meeting I should not have con- 
sented to preside”; whereupon a bumptious under- 
graduate from the audience called out, “I would not 
have consented,” an unmannerly incorrection that was 
approvingly greeted with laughter and applause. So 
diligent have we been, even at Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, in eliminating our shalls and shoulds that now 
their correct use strikes the ear as a solecism. The 
Harvard manifestation of relapse toward barbarism 
was one of speech and manners at the same time. 
Perhaps the one tends to beget the other. 

Mr. H. G. WEL1is’s REPROOF OF Boston for hug- 
ging the memory of her glorious past is stoutly resented 
by that alert and patriotic New lander, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, who refuses to believe with our English critic 
that Boston no longer heads the procession of intellectual 
progress in America. Mr. Wells, it will be remembered, 
asserts that “there broods over the real Boston an 
immense effect of finality,” which became fixed about 
1875. In rejoinder, Mr. Mead pertinently points to the 
« Atlantic Monthly ” as still in the lead among literary 

ines; declares that, with Harvard just across the 
Charles, and Tufts over in Medford, and Boston Uni- 
versity, and the Institute of Technology, and Simmons 
College, and all the rest, within the city limits, Boston. 
is still the chief seat of the higher education in America, 
as it is also a patron of the best music to be heard any- 
where; and as for the modern intellectual movement, 
“there is not in London a centre of discussion where 
the burning questions of social reform are threshed out 
so freely and thoroughly as in the Twentieth Century 
Club’s Saturday afternoons.” But Mr. Mead is as tired 
as Emerson at last became of the foolishness of those 
who try to place Boston in “a theatrical attitude of 
virtue to which she is not entitled and which she cannot 
keep.” He makes a good point in declaring that the 
more we study our past and our great poets, the more 
we live with and catch the spirit of these poets, the 
more clearly we shall see that in their day they formed 
the mere “remnant,” the “mugwumps,” the “ antis,” 
whom the ever-conservative mass of commonplace citi- 
zens smiled at; and the more likely will the present 
Boston be to “bring to our contemporary problems 
the radical and resolute spirit which they brought to 
theirs.” All this will of course be as so much Chaldee 
or Assyrian to the intently forward-looking Englishman 
who stoutly refused even to travel the few miles between 
Washington and Mt. Vernon for the sake of viewing 
what is historically the most interesting spot in America. 

THE EXPULSION OF THE CRUCIFIXES! What a title 
fora drama! It is the subject of a long, learned, and 
eloquent brochure by Seiior José Enrique Rods of Monte- 
video. He writes in protest against the action of the 
authorities of Buenos Ayres in removing the Crucifixes 
from the Hospitals of that country, which may mean 
only a step in the new liberalism of South America. It 
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is difficult to overstate what the Crucifix has been to 
the civilization of that continent. As the Southern 
Cross looks down upon Andean peaks and valleys, upon 
Amazonian sylvas, upon La Plata’s plains, it sees every- 
where in town or village or cluster of houses or single 
hacienda its similar work the carved or gilded Christ 
dominating human habitations. These Crosses have 
been thus planted in every remotest recess by the 
fiery yet disciplined and devoted sons of the Catholic 
Church. And the native populations have been gathered 
around them and tamed and trained and made useful 
to themselves and to society. While we of the North 
have been marching to conquest under the oriflamme 
of Poor Richard’s Almanac, our neighbors to the 
South have developed a richly picturesque and imag- 
inative life under the sign of the Cross. THe Drat 
has quoted before the answer made by the Padre of 
a Bolivian Mission to an American traveller who asked 
him what he taught the Indians in his charge. “Why, 
Sefior,” he said in surprise, “we teach them poetry 
and theology.” And now the ideals of Franklin seem 
to be winning over the ideals held by this simple-minded 
priest. We are afraid that it is inevitable, at least for 
a time, — but it nevertheless seems a pity. 

PEDIGREES MADE TO ORDER for the American trade 
are often ridiculed, and justly, in the English journals. 
As an example, Mr. Cyrus K. Jonker, a plain citizen of 
“the states,” is represented as arriving in London, 
where, with the help of the British Museum and a spe- 
cialist in ancestry, he speedily becomes the happy pro- 
prietor of a prefix, being thereafter known as Cyrus K. 
de Jonker, Esq. But why may not everyone who so 
desires lay fearless claim, even if not always in the 
direct male line, to royal or at least noble extraction ? 
Think of it a moment: Each one of us has, or had, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, sixteen great- 
great-grandparents, and so on in geometrical progres- 
sion. We need go back only fifteen rations, or 
about five centuries, to find ourselves blessed with 
65,536 ancestors — diminished of course in some cases 
by the intermarriage of kin. Each one of this small 
army rejoiced in a like host of progenitors. Now what 
likelihood is there that, out of the millions who within 
recorded time are collectively responsible for our exist- 
ence, there was aot some one or more in whose veins 
ran blue blood? The lowly clodhopper is the heir of 
all the ages; and the further back he has to go to find 
his regal or ducal ancestry, the greater the glory 
thereof. Let us all, then, without any foolish pedigree- 
hunting, unblushingly assume a de or a von or a van, or 
its equivalent in whatsoever tongue we prefer, and in 
imagination dwell forever after with the titled and great. 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE BEST LITERATURE is 
eloquently urged by Mr. J. Alfred Spender in a read- 
able and sensible contribution to “ The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Style, simplicity, profundity, human appeal, — 
these and other i ualities of good literature 
go naturally together, maintains Mr. Spender; and he 
adduces the writings of Stevenson, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, and others of the immortals. 
“I confess,” says Carlyle, “ I have no notion of a truly 
great man that could not be ail sorts of men. The poet 
who could merely sit on a chair and compose stanzas 
would never make a stanza worth much.” Matthew 


Arnold’s influence, though he emphasized conduct and 
preached Hebraism, nevertheless made for culture in 





its narrower sense. Our writers, thinks Mr. Spender, 
should be encouraged to be less careful of their reputa- 
tions and more prodigal of their gifts. We are again 
reminded that “every generation needs living writers 
to interpret the present and even to re-interpret the 
past in the light of the present.” The richer and fuller 
literature for which this writer declares the public is 
now ready and waiting will come, he is convinced, as 
soon as we “ banish the idea that popularity is necessa- 
rily a mean art to be eschewed by good writers, and 
restore the true doctrine that literature is neither a 
trade to be pursued by inferior writers nor a secret to 
be guarded by superior writers, but the appeal of the 
best men to the greatest number of their fellow- 
countrymen.” It is a much-discussed question — our 
present literary needs and literary outlook — that Mr. 
Spender touches on, and we welcome his honest expres- 
sion of opinion. Nevertheless there will always be a 
gifted few, in all branches of art, whose appeal cannot 
by any possibility reach “the greatest number of their 
fellow-countrymen.” To how few of his fellow- 
countrymen did Milton appeal 

Tue Hispanic Society or AMERICA, which Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington has been so active and so gener- 
ous in organizing and endowing, is pushing the work 
of cataloguing its treasures of art and literature now 
gathered in the society’s building at Audubon Park, 
New York City. There are at present in the library 
more than fifty thousand volumes in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, which the objects of historic and artistic interest 
in the museum help to illustrate and explain. A student 
reading in the library about fourteenth-century pottery, 
for example, may go upstairs to the museum and there 
see the very thing his author has described. In the 
words of the society’s secretary, Mr. Mansfield L. 
Hillhouse, “it is the intention of the society to make it 
possible here in New York to study the history, lan- 
guage, literature and art of Spain and Portugal. At 
the present time the Spanish and English peoples do 
not understand each other. It is our purpose to do 
away with this misunderstanding.” Our conflict with 
Spain, brief and one-sided and not exactly glorious 
though it was, has at least done good in quickening 
our interest in the history and literature and life of a 
picturesque and fascinating people, some small part of 
whose ancient prestige and’ p rity seems now to be 
returning to sweeten the bitter cup of defeat in war. 
Curious and significant is the vitality of a conquered 
nation’s language and literature. Its tongue and its 
pen often prevail where its sword has proved least 
effectual. a oa ca 


THE LATEST LITERARY WRANGLE (of an unacrimoni- 
ous sort) reported from London, now that the Benson- 
Wright dispute over Pater is ancient history, is the 

i mt between Mr. Sidney Lee and Professor 
Walter Raleigh over the latter’s life of Shakespeare 
just published in the “« English Men of Letters ” series. 
Especially does Mr. Lee take issue with his fellow 
biographer on the question whether Shakespeare’s 
writings reveal the author; whether, as Mr. Raleigh 
contends, “ Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shake- 
speare,” or, as Mr. Lee is said to maintain, the work 
of so great a creative artist is essentially impersonal — 
which was the opinion of another great creative artist, 
Robert Browning, as indicated in two of his poems. But 
even though a man may very easily write in such wise 
as to betray no secret of family history, is it after all 
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possible to write impersonally ? When a great author 
appears to achieve this impersonality we call it artistic 
detachment, and that itself, so far as it goes, is a self- 
revelation. The lesser author, striving to leave self 
behind and to attain the impersonal, becomes merely 
artificial and unconvincing; and that likewise is a rev- 
elation of the writer —a revelation, however, of his 
limitations. In one word, a Bartlett pear tree cannot 
bring forth crab apples, and men do not gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles. Were our vision keen 
enough we should always see the author in his works. 

THE RIGHT PAPER AND LIGHT FOR READING is a 
matter that must always concern him to whom, as the 
old Roman bookworm long ago expressed it, life with- 
out literature isdeath. Dr. George M. Gould has given 
us much earnest advice on the subject of eye-strain; 
and now Dr. Louis Bell, in a paper read before the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, cautions us 
to beware of excessive light and of glazed.paper. For 
evening use the good old student lamp, easily adjustable, 
readily shaded, and, even with Standard Oil paying 
forty per cent. dividends, not costly to maintain, is rec- 
ommended. The naked Welsbach mantle, a terror to 
the rouged and faded beauty, is equally to be shunned 
by the night reader. Electric lamps likewise, even the 
incandescent, often err on the side of brilliance; while 
the are is only less objectionable than the pitiless lime- 
light. The shining paper so common in these days 
of half-tone illustrations, especially for magazine use, 
dazzles the eyes of one forgetful that the angle of re- 
flection is equal to the angle of incidence, and even 
with the utmost care is trying to the vision. Two 
authors of a recent work on hygiene, considerately re- 
fusing to violate one of its important principles, insisted 
that their book should be printed on dull paper, although 
at the sacrifice (grievous to the enterprising publishers ) 
of attractive process-print embellishments. Let us hope 
that the era of glaze and glitter in bookmaking may soon 
be past. . . . 

Tuomas TRAHERNE’S POEMS, in more accessible form 
than that of the first limited edition, ought to find their 
way to a considerable number of readers. In his now 
neglected essay on.“ Urn Burial,” Sir Thomas Browne 
asks, “ Who knows whether the best of men be known, 
or whether there be not more remarkable persons forgot 
than any that stand remembered in the known account 
of time?” This query, though perhaps in other words, 
is one that naturally occurs to the reader of Mr. 
Dobell’s preface to the ral By a most curious 
chain of accidents, and after an oblivion of two and a 
quarter centuries, Traherne was unearthed, and is now, 
it may be hoped, coming to his own, although his king- 
dom may not be of quite such splendor as his discoverer 
and editor would have us believe. But readers of Her- 
bert and Vaughan, and readers of Blake, too, will find 
much to enjoy in Traherne, and will be glad that he is 
to-day something more than a “ mute inglorious Milton.” 

LITERARY LEISURE IN THE CIVIL SERVICE seems to 
be considerable among our British cousins. According 
to “The Academy,” a number of the manuscript 

novels received by Lente publishing houses are written 
on expensive paper bearing the government stamp. The 
inference is even drawn that “the whole strength of 
the Civil Service is engaged i in the important work of 
literary production.” Possibly these would-be authors 
are emulating the example of the late André Theuriet, 








who spent a large part of his life in the office of the 
Minister of Finance, but did not allow the daily grind 
to check the flow of beautiful poems and fascinating 
novels from his pen; and at his death a few weeks ago 
he left a long list of these works of the imagination to 
his credit, besides having enjoyed Academic honors for 
the last ten years of his life. But our British civil 
servant has no Academy of Immortals to which he can 
hope to be elected, scribble he never so industriously. 
AN UNAPPRECIATED PUBLIC LIBRARY is that located 
at North Charleroi, Pa. At the recent twenty-third 
annual meeting of the North Charleroi Citizens’ Library 
Association the surprising announcement was made that 
in the last year only one of the four or five hundred 
inhabitants of the town had made use of the library, 
which can boast a collection of five hundred and fifty 
volumes wherewith to minister to the intellectual needs 
of the place. As one of the directors expressed it, 
“ North Charleroi seems to have found too many other 
amusements, such as roller-skating, dancing, bowling, 
and card-playing, to pay attention to good 
The situation at North Charleroi very nearly realizes 
the ideal fondly cherished by the Bodleian librarian 
who thought his position would be a very tolerable one 
if the visitors would only keep away. 


THE YELLOW-BACKED FRENCH NOVEL IN SOBER DRESS 
is now to be seen in London, bearing the imprint of the 
well-known publisher, Mr. David Nutt. It is reported 
to be this publisher’s purpose to issue a series of French 
books in cloth covers, instead of the customary yellow 
paper favored by the Paris trade. This innovation 
should appeal to the British reader, who is fond of 
things solid and lasting. In this form French fiction 
will no longer have to be read on the sly, and thrown 
into the closet at the sound of approaching footsteps. 
This outward dignity, too, may help to work a change 
for the better in the inward worth of the French roman. 
We have had the rehabilitated saloon; why not now 
the rehabilitated French novel ? 


SAMUEL WARREN’S ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, cel- 
ebrated last month, recalls the exuberant vanity of this 
ambitious and successful author. Not content to await 
the due meed of praise that would have come to him as 
the acknowledged author of “Ten Thousand a Year,” 
he chose to issue the book anonymously, and then did 
his best to make the authorship leak out accidentally 
and to the astonishment of a world consumed with curi- 
osity. His repeated asking of his friends if they had 
any idea who wrote the great novel at last wearied one 
of them, who replied: “Yes, Sam, and I don’t mind 
telling you if you won’t let it go any farther. The fact 
is, 1 wrote the book myself.” 

THe DEATH oF “IAN Macraren” ( Dr. . John 
Watson) removes one of the most attractive and lovable 
and popular of authors and preachers. Eleven years 
ago he first visited this country, but two years earlier 
he had made himself well known here as a writer of 
most charming and delicate Scotch stories. His was 
another of those dual personalities that have adorned 
British literature in the last few years. Hardly less 
popular in their way than his pseudonymous works of 
fiction were his more serious writings, on matters of 
religion and conduct. It was in the course of a second 
visit to America that he died, at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
early last month. 
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WAR MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE 
LEADER.* 

General Alexander’s “ Military Memoirs of 
a Confederate ”’ is remarkable for three reasons. 
First, it is a critical account of which the object 
‘+ is the criticism of each campaign as one would 
criticise a game of chess, only to point out the 
good and bad plays on each side, and the moves 
which have influenced the result.”” As an artil- 
lery officer the author had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observing the battles of which he 
writes ; his position also prevented him from 
being involved in the controversies that arose 
later among the leaders who exercised independ- 
ent commands; thus he has no course of his 
own to defend, no theory to maintain. Second, 
the work is noteworthy as a contribution 
from the Lower South. Heretofore nearly all 
Southern accounts of the war have been from 
the Virginia point of view,—and there is quite 
a difference between the way the average 
Virginian looks upon the war and the point of 
view of a Georgian or a Texan. The Virginian 
has always had that exalted opinion. of himself, 
his people, and his state that the New Englander 
has exhibited, and this feeling is faithfully re- 
flected in the post-bellum writings, —the rest 
of the South must give precedence to Virginia. 
This book will tend to correct the Upper South 
notion that Lee, Jackson, and Virginia did it 
all; the author, being a Georgian, feels no 
compunction in criticising Virginia leaders. 
Finally, it is the work of one who was a good 
soldier and is now a sound philosopher as to 
the political results of the war, for like most 
other Confederates he insists that the causes 
and results of the war were political. An 
extract from the preface illustrates this. 

“ As to the causes of the war, it will, of course, be 
understood that every former Confederate repudiates 
all accusations of treason or rebellion in the war, and 
even of fighting to preserve the institution of slavery. 
. . » Our struggle [was] . . . for that right of self- 
government which the ishman has claimed, and 
fought for, as for nothing else, since the days of King 
John. [But] . . . the world has not stood still in the 


years since we took up arms for what we deemed our 
most invaluable right... . We now enjoy the rare 
eS ee 
t no longer seems so desirable. It would now prove 
only a curse. We have good cause to thank God for 
our escape from it, not alone for our sake, but for that 
vf the whole country and even of the world. Had 





*Mrurrany Memorns or a Conrepsrats. A Critical Nar- 


rative. By EB. P. Alexander. With portrait and maps. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 








our cause succeeded, divergent interests must have 
soon further the States into groups, and this 
continent would have been given over to divided 
nationalities.” . 

Nearly all will agree that it was well that the 
political theories for which the South fought were 
lost ; but some will still maintain that the real 
cause of the war was not political but social — 
that is, the presence of the negro; and that 
while the South lost, as it ought to have lost, 
its contention for state sovereignty, it finally 
maintained, perhaps even too successfully, its 
position in regard to the inequality of the races. 
The fundamental cause of the war was negro 
slavery, and the fundamental outcome was the 
race problem. The South fought a long war 
for its “corner stone,” and then found that the 
relative status of the races could be maintained 
without slavery. So the ex-Confederates can 
easily give up the superficial political principle. 

The narrative is confined to accounts of those 
battles and campaigns in which the author was 

The most important chapters are 
those relating to the first and second battles of 
Manassas, Seven Pines, the Seven Days, Cedar 
Mountain, South Mountain, Antietam, Freder- 
icksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Chick- 
amauga, the Wilderness, and Petersburg. The 
list shows that Alexander was a busy soldier. 
The style is clear and simple ; there is no strain- 
ing for effect, no rhetorical outbursts. The 
comments upon the principal military leaders 
and their tactics and strategy will please the: 
soldier and the student, but not the average 
reader or the hero-worshipper. For the scape- 
goats, however, — McDowell, Huger, Long- 
street, Porter, Howard, and Hooker, — General 
Alexander has good words ; for their failures, 
he says, others were often to blame. 

Naturally the weight of criticism falls upon 
the Confederate leaders, since the author was 
best acquainted with the conditions under which 
they operated. Upon Generals Joe Johnson 
and Stonewall Jackson some severe judgments 
are . The latter is charged with shirking 
fight during the Seven Days battles in order to 
save his men and to hold Sunday prayer meet- 
ing, while Johnson is said to have saved the 
fight for the Confederates by getting wounded 
and thus out of command. Of McClellan, 
whom he thinks was often of great assistance to 
the Confederacy, it is said : 

“ He would have been an excellent chief of staff, but 
was unfit for the command of an army. He was as 
utterly without a Lee an aes 
He corstructed a ome machine, which, being once 
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constructed, would fight a battle with skill and courage 
if only let alone. McClellan, during the Seven Days, 
let it alone, absenting himself as if by instinct. Never 
but at the battle of Sharpsburg was he present on any 
field, and his presence, by keeping Porter’s corps out of 
action, made a drawn fight of what would otherwise 
have been a Federal victory.” 

The Confederate plan of carrying the war 
north of the Potomac is condemned as useless. 
“ No army,” the author says, “ large enough to 
meet the Federal army, could support and 
supply itself by wagon-trains, . . . for any 
length of time. Whenever, therefore, we crossed 
the Potomac going northward, we were as cer- 
tain to have to recross it coming southward, in 
a few weeks, as a stone thrown upward is cer- 
tain to come down.” Such criticism, it appears 
to the reviewer, fails to take political motives 
into consideration. Lee went to Sharpsburg 
and to Gettysburg to win forei ition 
for the Confederacy. But, as General Alexander 
shows, Lee’s army at Antietam and at Gettys- 
burg was not well handled, nor were those fights 
well planned. In both places only the blunders 
of the Federals saved him. Of the Gettysburg 
fight it is said : 

“The official reports are a painful record of insuffi- 
cient comprehension of orders and inefficient attempts 
at execution, by officers each able to shift the blame of 
failure upon other shoulders than his own. Between 
the lines the apparent absence of supervision excites 
constant wonder. But everywhere that the troops 
fought their conduct was admirable. . . . It must ever 
remain a grave reflection upon the Confederate conduct 
of the battle that the weakest part of the Federal posi- 
tion was the only portion which was not attacked. . . . 
Of the third day it must be said, as was said of the 
charge of the Six Hundred at Balaklava, ‘ Magnificent, 
but not War !’” 

The Federal commander at Gettysburg is also 
severely criticised. 

“It must be ever held a colossal mistake that Meade 
did not organize a counterstroke as soon as he discov- 
ered that the Confederate attack had been repulsed. 
He lost here an opportunity as great as McClellan lost 
at Sharpsburg. Our ammunition was so low, and our 
diminished forces were, at the moment, so widely dis- 
persed along our unwisely extended line, that an 
advance by a single fresh corps, the 6th for instance, 
could have cut us in two. Meade might at least have 
felt that he had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by making the effort.” ‘ 

It is the opinion of Alexander that instead of 
going north of the Potomac in 1862 and 1863 
the Virginia armies should have made use of 
“interior lines” and relieved the Confederate 

armies in the West. This could have been done 
with comparative ease and promised better suc- 
cess. But here was illustrated the disregard of 
the Lower South and Southwest by the Upper 
South. On this matter the author says : 








“It is a fatal mistake that we failed to utilize the 
single advantage in the game of war, which the Con- 
federacy enjoyed. .. . We occupied the ‘Interior 
Lines,’ and could reénforce from one flank to the other, 
across our country, more quickly than the enemy could 
discover and follow our movements by roundabout 
routes. Only by such transfers of her armies could the 
South ever hope to face her adversaries with superior, 
or even with equal, numbers— by demanding double 
duty of her regiments, fighting battles with them alter- 
nately in the east and in the west. . . . Unfortunately 
no one but Longstreet seems to have appreciated this.” 
Critical estimates are given of numerous other 
Federal and Confederate generals, but space 

rmits mention of but few. Of Confederates, 

“arly and Ewell are frequently found wanting, 
as at Gettysburg and in the Wilderness. It is 
worthy of note that little or no fault is found 
with President Davis for interfering in military 
affairs. 

Of all the Federal leaders, General Alexander 
has the highest professional respect for Grant. 
Some military critics have declared that Grant 
possessed no ability asa strategist, - Mr. Rhodes, 
for example, has criticised unfavorably his con- 
duct of affairs in 1864; but our author takes 
issue with these. The real crisis of the war 
came, he asserts, not at Gettysburg or in any 
other battle, but just after the Wilderness 
vampaign, when for three days Lee was deceived 
as to Grant’s whereabouts. Meanwhile, the 
latter had safely gone before Petersburg, the 
back door to Richmond. “Thus the last, and 
perhaps the best, chances of Confederate suc- 
cess were not lost in the repulse at Gettysburg, 
nor in any combat of arms. They were lost 
during three days of lying in camp, believing 
that Grant was hemmed in by the broad part of 
the James below City Point, and had nowhere to 
go but to come and attack us.” At that time the 
North was greatly depressed and almost ready 
to negotiate for peace. Had Lee reached Peters- 
burg before Grant, the latter would have suf- 
fered a bloody repulse where, as it was, he was 
only checked. The North could not have en- 
dured another defeat. So Grant’s mancuvre 
was strategy of the highest order. 

But in addition to criticism of the tactics and 
strategy of the commanders, the book contains 
a mass of information and opinion relative to 
general conditions on both sides. From no 
other account can one get so clear an idea of the 
weaknesses and the strength of the Confederate 
army. Up to the end of 1862, the author says, 
it was not at all well organized, and its cavalry 
and artillery were not used to the best advantage 
until too late. Its strength lay in its good 
leaders and good soldiers. On the other hand, 
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the Federal army had a splendid organization 
and fine men, but was badly led. However, as 
he shows, it fought very well without leaders. 
Of the contrast between Northern and Southern 
troops in 1861, an interesting description is 
given. Alexander had been out West when the 
news of war came, and after resigning his com- 
mission he returned by way of New York. 
Both sections were then arming. Of the ap- 
pearance of the soldiers he says : 

« The camps near the principal Northern towns were 
all of regiments. Those of the South were mostly of a 
company each. The arms of the Northern troops were 
generally the long-range rifled muskets. Those of the 
Southern troops were almost universally the old- 
fashioned smooth-bore muskets. The Northern troops 
were always neatly uniformed in blue, their camps 
seemed well equipped, and there was generally some 
visible show of military discipline about them. The 
Confederate uniforms were blue, gray, or brown, and 
sometimes uniforms were lacking. There was, too, a 
noticeable contrast in the physical appearance of the 
men, the Northern and Western men having more flesh 
and better color. As physical machines, to withstand 
hardships, a casual observer would have pronounced 
them superior to their antagonists. But I lived to see 


that appearances may deceive.” 

The Confederates, General Alexander thinks, 
were inclined to use too few men in assaults, to 
fight too much and mancuvre too little; the 
Federals sometimes used too many men — they 
got in one another's way, as at the “ Bloody 
Angle” and at the “Crater.” Both sides lost 
much by making progressive, — that is, piece- 
meal, — attacks, as at the Seven Days’ fight, 
Gettysburg, Chickamauga, and Fredericksburg. 
Until Gettysburg, this had been mainly a Fed- 
eral failing, — hence the saying of Stonewall 
Jackson which became “ an article of our stead- 
fast faith: ‘We sometimes fail to drive the 
enemy from position, but they always fail to 
drive us.’”” 

Throughout the entire work, the author mani- 
fests disapproval of all “ grand-stand”’ move- 
ments; such cavalry raids as those of Stuart, 
Pleasanton, and Sheridan did more good than 
harm, he says, to the enemy. From the many 
military mistakes made during the war some 
fundamental lessons must be learned: orders 
must be definite, precise, and have no “ saving 
clauses’; a good staff organization is a prime 
necessity ; the commander must go in person 
and see that very important orders are obeyed ; 
and there must be no confusion of authority. 
The practical app... ‘ion of these principles is 
shown in numerous instances. Every chapter 
is sprinkled with military maxims in the most 
concise form. West Point might well use the 
volume as a textbook on military science. 





Here and there the personal reminiscences of 
the author are sandwiched in between the ac- 
counts of battles, but not nearly so many as we 
should be glad to have. It is in this part that 
we find the significant little stories that so 
illuminate a critical text. In telling of the way 
the inferior Confederate artillery suffered at 
Antietam, he says: “ As to how our artillery 
fared in opposition, we may judge from a 
remark made to me two months later by Col. 
S. D. Lee, . . . ‘ Pray that you may never see 
another Sharpsburg. Sharpsburg was Artillery 
Hell.’” And to illustrate the effect upon the 
Confederates of the sight of the great numbers 
of the Federals at Gettysburg, the following is 
told : “To this day there survive stories showing 
how the Confederates were impressed by this 
tremendous display. One, still told by guides 
at Gettysburg, is that a cry was heard in the 
Confederate ranks, ‘ Have we got all creation 
to whip?’ And another of the time was that 
the Federal commander was heard to give his 
orders: ‘ Attention, Universe! Nations into 
line! By Kingdom !— Right wheel.” But 
not until the very last did the Confederates 
fully realize the great odds against them. The 
following quotation will illustrate conditions in 
the West as early as 1863 : 

“We were so deficient in horseshoes that on the 
advance to Knoxville we stripped the shoes and saved 
the nails from all dead horses, killing for the purpose 
all wounded and broken-down animals, both of our own 
and those left behind by the enemy. During the siege, 
the river brought down a number of dead animals 
thrown in within the town. Our men were nearly as 
badly off for foot gear as our animals. I have seen 
bloody stains left on frozen ground where our infantry 
had passed. In the artillery we took the shoes from 
the feet of the drivers to give to the cannoneers who 
had to march. Our rations were also frequently not 
even the reduced rations now issued to the whole army. 
Corn, unground, was often the only ration.” 


In everything, except leaders and courage, 
the Federals were superior from the beginning: 
all along the Confederates had ammunition and 
guns inferior to the Federals’ — before the Con- 
federates got rid of flintlocks the Federals had 
breech-loading magazine guns ; the Federals also 
had war-balloons and engineer corps. Of the 
emptiness of the Confederate larder much less 
than usual is said, but it is amusing to note 
the appreciation exhibited even now by the 
dignified general when he writes of the captured 
Federal eatables at Manassas, or of that side 
of English bacon which he “ borrowed” and 
carried on his saddle to Appomattox. 

Since General Alexander so frankly acknow- 
ledges that the political principles for which the 
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South contended ought to have been lost, it is 
interesting to have his opinion of just what 
good resulted from all the fighting, especially 
after there was no hope of independence. It 
is the usual ex-Confederate view, now coming 
to be somewhat better understood. 

“In every war there are two issues contended for. 
First, is the political principle involved; which with us 
was the right of secession. The second is prestige or 
character as a people. Conceding our cause, did we 
defend it worthily, history and posterity being the 
judges? We lost the first issue; and the more utterly 
it was lost, the better it has proved to be—for ourselves, 
even more than for our adversaries. Without detract- 
ing from their merit, but displaying and even enhancing 
it, we have gained the second by a courage and con- 
stancy which could only be fully developed and ex- 
hibited under the extreme tests endured, and by the 
high types of men who became our leaders. Is not 
that end worthy of the extreme price paid for it, even 
to the last drop of blood shed at Appomattox? I am 
sure that to the army, any end but the last ditch would 
have seemed a breach of faith with the dead we had 
left upon every battlefield.” 


WatrTer L. FLEMING. 








THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN.* 


The series of “‘ Lectures on the History of 
Religions” is on the whole an excellent one, 
although most of the volumes are by men who 
were under the disadvantage of being widely 
separated from their subjects in race, distance, 
and time. This, however, is not the case with 
the sixth volume of the series, on “The De- 
velopment of Religion in Japan,” by Dr. 
George William Knox of Union Theological 
Seminary. As Professor of Philosophy and 
Ethics in the Imperial University of Tokio, 
Dr. Knox lived long among the people of whose 
thought he treats, was familiar with their char- 
acter and records, and enjoyed scholarly asso- 
ciation with their learned men. Hence he was 
not, like the majority of the older writers on 
Japanese religions, liable to be misled by 
erroneous and obsolete data, nor to be carried 
away by the currents of subjective fancy. At 
every step he has sought to verify his examina- 
tions and conclusions by careful research and 


I 





uiry. 

Now that it is beyond dispute that the first 
“ Japanese” were straight-eyed, full-bearded 
people who spoke an Aryan tongue, who later 
were conquered and absorbed by some Malay 
or Continental race (themselves afterwards 
mightily reinforced and civilized by people 





or RELIGION In JAPAN. By George 
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from the neighboring mainland), we are not 
surprised to find that the three strata of re- 
ligions in Japan are, by name, Shinto, Bud- 
dhism, and Confucianism, — that is, natural or 
insular religion ; the great Aryan faith, which 
blended Hindoo and Mongol ideas ; and, finally, 
the Chinese system, which, first in its simpler 
form furnished rules of life, and then in its 
philosophical evolution gave a creed to the more 
cultured classes in Eastern Asia. Chronolog- 
ically, Shinto lived, grew, and finally suffered 
deglutition, in the eighth century, becoming for 
a thousand years a virtual Jonah in the Bud- 
dhist whale’s belly. The “ great fish” which 
contained this precious treasure is known in 
Japanese history as Riobu Shinto, — that is, 
Mixed Shinto. It certainly became the undo- 
ing, in modern times, of many a supposedly 
learned European who accepted the phenomena 
of a Buddhist dogmatic achievement for the 
real Way of the Gods. The English scholars, 
Satow, Aston, and Chamberlain, by their re- 
searches since 1870, have discredited the reports 
of Kempfer and his copyists. How lively, in 
1868, were the hacking by swords of the Bud- 
dhist deities in Tokio, that in the eyes of infur- 
iated patriots had so long defiled the idolless 
temples of the original Shinto! How vigorous 
the purge, when the Riobu Shinto temples were 
changed from art museums to Quaker-like 
meeting-houses! These were emptied of their 
Buddhistic emblems, including priceless works 
of art which were scattered throughout Europe. 
While the dispossessed shavelings gnashed their 
teeth, the full-haired Shinto shrine-keepers came 
into place and office. The escheated estates on 
which, for a millennium, Buddhist monks had 
fattened, dropped into the public treasury to 
furnish and equip a public school system. Thus 
by a stroke of politics the ecclesiastical fraud 
of a thousand years was rectified and pure 
Shinto came back to power. 

Dr. Knox, being a scholar and knowing these 
things, does not depend upon unrevised ency- 
clopedias, or on the modern school of superficial 
writers on Japan, or on hostile critics of pagan 
faith. With the ease and poise of a trained 
scholar, he shows us that the development of 
religion in Japan was neither continuous nor 
by resident forces, and hence not by any of that 
kind of “evolution” which used to be dog- 
matically taught us. Japanese religion, like its 
civilization, was caused in great measure by 
contact with foreign peoples and civilizations. 
The early Japanese had no ancestor-worship, 
nor did they possess those Chinese institutions 
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which were afterward so liberally borrowed. 
As with other races, neither organized family 
life nor modern gentleness of demeanor are 
traceable in the records of their ancient days. 
Shinto is simply the religion of nature. The 
modern literary revival of Shinto, chiefly by a 
few scholars of the eighteenth century, has 
really nothing in common with the ancient life, 
except as we justify Chauvinism, or the degra- 
dation of religion into a political machine to 
secure national unity. 

When we leave the austere simplicity of 
Shinto in the Miya and pass into the Tera or 
Buddhist temple, we depart from a hut and 
enter a palace of art. Here we find architecture, 
painting, carving, music, incense — all that is 
known of external decoration in the Southern 
forms of Christianity and the Northern devel- 
opment of Buddhism. Properly speaking, 
Shinto has no sacred book or ethical code, while 
but to transport the Buddhist canons one would 
need a camel train or freight cars. No wonder 
they have never been translated into Japanese ! 
Dr. Knox well calls this Aryan religion “ the 
worship of the Absolute.” Buddhism in Japan 
heightened and broadened the emotions stimu- 
lated by Shinto. What an amazing revelation 
to the islanders was this Aryan religion! Kobo, 
perhaps Japan’s mightiest intellect, proclaimed 
the anciert gods of Nippon to be incarnations 
of Buddha. Then the Aryan faith entered upon 
a mighty missionary development. Once rooted 
in the whole Japanese empire, a new growth of 
doctrinal evolution burst forth. It would be 
hard indeed to say what phase of the human 
mind, as expressed in the processes of the Greek 
or Roman, or the reformed phases of Chris- 
tianity, is not to be matched in Japanese Bud- 
dhism. Disestablished in 1868, its leaders lost 
hope for a time ; but now Japanese Buddhism 
has adjusted itself to the new conditions. 

With the same masterly hand, Dr. Knox 
treats Confucianism, first as polity and ethics, 
and then as a world-system. We cannot go 
into the historical details presented, except to 
say that in China in the twelfth and in Japan 
in the seventeenth century Confucianism became 
a philosophical creed and the Chinese “ new 
theology ” under Chu Hi attempted a synthesis 
of all Asiatic thought. In its fresh form it 
became the religion of the learned, while Bud- 
dhism was left for the comfort of the ignorant 
and the lowly. 

To-day, in Japan, one group of young men 
would find the nation’s future in a return to 
the worship of the Absolute ; while another and 





more influential group sets forth a glorified 
Bushido as the hope of salvation. Both schools 
recognize, however, that in the modern world 
the conditions do not obtain which made for 
those forms of religion in the past. A third 
group, holding to the best in the past, would 
combine it with the noblest truths of our modern 
science, philosophy, and religion. With Dr. 
Knox (after forty years’ acquaintance with the 
Japanese mind and heart), we hold to the faith 
that these dreams are to be realized in some 
better form than is yet conceived. By her blood, 
her genius, her history, her ethnic inheritances, 
and her geographical situation, Japan is the one 
country in all the world best fitted to accom- 
plish the final synthesis of the world’s religions. 
Wiuiam Ex.ior Grirris. 








CAT’S-CRADLE IN MANY LANDs.* 


The familiar game of “ cat’s-cradle ” has long 
interested ethnographers and folk-lore students. 
Travellers have been surprised to find children 
in China, in Corea, and in Japan making the 
identical strange figures with strings that they 
themselves knew when they were children. It 
has been a still greater surprise to find that 
many barbarous or even savage peoples, in 
widely separated regions, delight in making 
complicated figures with loops of string. Boas 
found the Eskimo in Baffinland doing so; Roth 
figures a quantity of designs from Australian 
blacks ; Haddon found the practice wonderfully 
developed in New Guinea, and Dr. Furness 
encountered it among the Caroline Islanders ; 
Culin has studied it among various American 
Indians, and in Hawaii. " In her great book on 
“ String Figures,” now before us, Mrs. Jayne 
brings together the work of these and other 
students, and adds the results of her own dili- 
gent investigations. The book is a storehouse 
of the harvest so far gathered, and the source 
from which all further work and study in this 
field must proceed. It is not primarily and 
directly an ethnographic study. In the preface, 
the author states her purpose in writing the 
book to be two-fold —*“ to interest other stu- 
dents in the subject, in order that additional 
figures and their methods may be collected 
among various tribes and races; and to reach 
a still larger public, that more people may share 
in the fascinations of the games themselves.” 

* grain Frourss. A Study of Cat’s-Cradle in Many Lands. 


By Caroline Furness Jayne. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Really, it is the latter side of the study, the 
practical side, that Mrs. Jayne develops most 
fully. It is not so much her purpose to make 
known the finished patterns produced by vari- 
ous peoples, as to enable all to reproduce them 
in the very way in which the natives produce 
them. It is true that Dr. Haddon, of Cam- 
bridge University, who has given much serious 
study to the subject, has written an Introduction 
te the work, in which he presents the ethnog- 
raphy of cat’s-cradle, and that Mrs. Jayne her- 
self devotes a part of her first chapter to the 
same subject; but the bulk of the book is 
strictly practical, devoted to illustrated direc- 
tions for making specific figures. 

As some of these figures are complex and are 
constructed only through a series of complicated 
and somewhat difficult movements, ten or fifteen 
stages being required at times, this description 
is by no means easy, and demands a special 
technical vocabulary. Dr. Haddon and Mr. 
Rivers some time ago proposed a method of 
recording the making of such figures, and de- 
veloped a scientific but difficult and repellant 
nomenclature. Mrs. Jayne, appealing to her 
larger public, simplifies both nomenclature and 
description, and becomes comprehensible to the 
average intelligent reader. Her illustrative 
cuts are clear, and are made from the point of 
sight of the person constructing the pattern. 
In each case, every stage in the development 
of the figure is illustrated. Thus, one who 
desires to do so may by a little care and atten- 
tion really construct the ninety-seven different 
patterns which are here described in detail 
and illustrated by upwards of eight hundred 
figures. . 

Turning now to the subject itself, we find 
that string games may be roughly classed into 
“figures, whereof the purpose is to form final 
patterns, supposed to represent definite objects ; 
those which are tricks, wherein, after much 
complex manipulation of the strings, the entire 
loop is suddenly drawn from the hand by some 
simple movement ; and those which are catches, 
wherein, when certain strings are pulled, the 
hand or some of the fingers may be unexpect- 
edly caught in a running noose.” Mrs. Jayne 
presents all the examples of these three classes 
-— patterns, tricks, and catches — that she has 
found. 

A few weeks ago I would have assumed that 
every American was acquainted with the good 
old game of “cat’s-cradle”; to-day I know 
better, but shall assume that most readers at 
least remember it. With a loop of string, by 








the use of both hands a figure is formed to 
which the name “ cat’s-cradle” is given. It is 
an attractive, rather simple, symmetrical pat- 
tern, which does not even remotely suggest 
either a cat or acradle. In removing this from 
the two hands of the maker, a second player 
produces an entirely different design, which 
among us is usually nameless, but in some parts 
of Europe has a distinctive cognomen. The 
first player now removes this, producing a third 
pattern. Frequently the players can go no 
further, but experts may continue up to an 
eighth pattern, although the final designs may 
vary somewhat with different players. This 
game is known to exist in Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, Germany, Austria, and Spain; it 
probably occurs in all other European countries. 
Mrs. Jayne calls the eight patterns “ cradle,” 
* soldier’s bed,” “candles,” “ manger,” “ dia- 
mond,” ‘cat’s eye,” “fish in a dish,” and 
“clock.” These forms, so widely known in 
Europe, are also known and made in the same 
way in China, Japan, Corea, the Philippines, 
Borneo, and perhaps in Java, Celebes, and 
Australia. This series, with but a few patterns, 
requiring two players who alternately remove 
one pattern thereby producing a new one, is 
believed by Dr. Haddon to have originated in 
Asia and to have travelled from there, in rela- 
tively recent times, into Europe. He therefore 
calls it the ‘+ Asiatic type.” 

More curious, more varied, more widely dis- 
tributed, is his “* Oceanic type.” Here usually 
one player works alone. Taking the string lood 
upon his hands, by various manipulations anp 
movements he produces a final (named) pattern. 
This ends his task. If he chooses, he may 
remove the string and proceed to the construc- 
tion, from the beginning, of another pattern, or 
still another. Sometimes not only the two hands 
but the mouth of the player, even his toes, feet, 
or legs, may be needed for the construction ; 
occasionally the help of another person’s hands 
is needed. Figures of this Oceanic type are 
made in Australia, New Guinea, Melanesia and 
Polynesia, and by Eskimo and many North 
American Indian tribes. The designs are often 
striking and attractive, and their construction 
is complex. There is not a definite series of 
patterns, limited in number, found everywhere 
through this vast area, — but here some, there 
others, are found. The same final pattern may 
be produced in different ways; but usually, in 
separated areas, the same method produces the 
same form. Some patterns have a wide distri- 
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bution ; others, so far as now known, may be 
limited to a single people and a small district. 
Sometimes a story accompanies the making of 
a figure or succession of figures, when the dif- 
ferent patterns may be considered as the illus- 
trations of the tale. It is possible that at times 
religious associations connect themselves with 
the game. Careful comparative study of the 
patterns of the Oceanic type may yield inter- 
esting results. 

Two patterns of the Oceanic type are found 
among Europeans. One of them was made 
for me recently by a student, under the name 
of “ crow’s-foot.” Mrs. Jayne calls it “the 
leashing of Lochiel’s dogs,” and reports it from 
Scotland, Ireland, England, France, Algeria, 
and Australia, and says it is known to the 
Ulungu of Africa and the Navajos and Chero- 
kees of North America. It has the widest 
known range of all string-patterns. “ Tallow 
dips ” is also a European pattern, made by one 
player, with no expectation of conversion to a 
new figure in removal by a second player. The 
temporary patterns made during its construc- 
tion have independent names, and a story is 
told which they illustrate. These two patterns— 
* erow’s-foot ” and “ tallow dips’ — curious in 
themselves and interesting in distribution and 
accompaniment, raise questions deserving fur- 
ther study. 

Mrs. Jayne presents two figures procured 
from Otabenga—the “pygmy” from the 
Kasai district — and refers to two or three other 
African patterns. Dr. Haddon states that few 
had been reported from the dark continent. 
Since Mrs. Jayne’s book was published, three 
articles on African string-figures have appeared 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
During my recent visit to the Congo Free State, 
I found two series, quite distinct. One of these 
was the regular Oceanic type of which more than 
sixty patterns were encountered ; the other, quite 
unlike all yet reported, comprised at least fifty 
patterns. Details regarding both will be pub- 
lished presently. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Jayne’s book is 
curiously interesting. It is issued in excellent 
form. Besides the many cuts illustrating the 
figures and their modes of construction, there 
are many full-page plates of natives making 
string-figures, or who have made such. Many 
of these are interesting, but not all. The 
frontispiece is pretty ; it not only has no raison 
@ étre, but is out of place. A true “cat’s- 
cradle picture” of white children would have 
been appropriate; but a picture of a white 





child — no matter how pretty and “ cute’ — 
making barbarous “ lightning” patterns is not 
the picture to form the frontispiece of such a 
book. FREDERICK Starr. 








THE HisToRY OF LITERARY CENSORSHIP.* 


As the art of writing came into existence in 
very early times, it was invested with such a 
degree of mystery that it was viewed with super- 
stitious awe by the uninitiated, even as it is by 
primitive peoples at the present time upon their 
first coming into contact with it. The art was 
restricted to the sacerdotal classes, until the 
Pheenicians got hold of it and used it for com- 
mercial ends. Had it remained the monopoly 
of the priests or of any other class, it would 
have continued to be an instrument of enslave- 
ment instead of becoming one for the liberation 
of mind and thought. It was natural, however, 
that the classes who at first held a monopoly of 
the province of letters should be jealous of any 
intrusion upon their domain ; and their opposi- 
tion to such intrusion has opened up that long 
chapter in the history of literature known as 
Censorship. The ancient rulers, while recog- 
nizing books as capable of great benefit to 
society and to religion, also held them in sus- 
picion as powerful means of spreading ideas 
subversive of religion and of political govern- 
ment. Augustus, who ordered the writings of 
Labienus publicly burned, is cited by Tacitus 
as the first ruler who undertook to punish the 
written or spoken word ;* and his example was 
followed by his successors upon the imperial 
throne. . The mind of the reader may go back 
to another and not altogether unrelated inci- 
dent, which occurred in the winter house of a 
King of Judah, when Jehudi cut and burned 
the book of the prophet Jeremiah because it 
contained prophecies against the king and his 
kingdom. . 

Christianity, as it developed, endeavored to 
assume the supervision of literature so far as it 
was able. The A ic Constitutions forbade 
Christians to read any books of the Gentiles ; 
and a synod of Bishops in Asia Minor, about 
A. D. 150, condemned and prohibited the read- 
ing of the Acta Pauli. In the centuries follow- 
ing, a number of similar edicts or mandates were 
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published by couneils, by individual ecclesiastics, 
or by civil officers acting under the influence 
of the Church, cautioning the faithful against 
certain literary productions, and threatening 
penalties ranging from confiscation of property 
to imprisonment, excommunication, and death. 
About the year 365, a canon of scripture was 
adopted by a provincial synod in Laodicea, 
which was afterwards revised and adopted by a 
General Council. This action on the part of 
the Church was the exercise of a certain amount 
of discrimination in regard to other literatures, 
even though the other literatures might be 
Christian in character and thoroughly orthodox, 
and was of the nature of ecclesiastical censor- 
ship. The Church’s supervision of literature 
was so far developed and organized in the time 
of Justinian that certain bishops were deposed 
for laxity of supervision of the literature circu- 
lated in their various sees. 

As the Roman Church developed into the 
ecclesiastical headship of the world, as a matter 
of course its claim as the legitimate successors 
of the imperial authority was asserted ; and as 
long as authors were for the most part of the 
clergy, and the universities were under the con- 
trol of the Church, the task of the ecclesiastical 
authorities in keeping a watch upon the litera- 
ture produced was comparatively easy, although 
Disraeli tells us that “the monks had a part 
of their libraries called the inferno, which was 
not the part least visited, for it contained or 
hid gll the prohibited books which could be 
smuggled into it.” The invention of printing, 
however, while it was at first hailed by the 
ecclesiastical authorities as a means of spread- 
ing the pure gospel and the instruction of the 
Church, was soon discovered to be a two-edged 
sword, and more to be feared than courted ; and 
the task of censuring books calculated to do 
harm to the religion or the morals of the faith- 
ful was made a thousand times more difficult 
because of the fleetness of the wings provided by 
the’ printing-press for the thoughts of heretics. 

The Inquisition, dating from the Council of 
Toulouse in 1229, was reorganized in 1542, 
under a Bull of Paul III.; and in the following 
year the Inquisitor-General issued an edict for 
the suppression of heretical literature and of 
books written by heretics. This was followed by 
Papal bulls and Inquisitorial edicts extending 
into the seventeenth century. What is usually 
regarded as the first of the long series of Roman 
Indexes was compiled by the theological faculty 
of the University of Louvain, in 1546, under the 
authority of the famous bull Cana Domini 











issued just ten years previously. From this time 
on to the time of the Council of Trent, the com- 
pilers of the Roman Indexes based their work 
upon Indexes which originated in Spain or the 
Netherlands. In 1559, being the time of Paul 
IV., the responsibility for the censorship of 
books was assumed by the Papal authority, and 
the first of a series of Papal Indexes was pub- 
lished under the title of Jndex Auctorum et 
Librorum Prohibitorum. Twelve years later, 
under Paul V., the Congregation of the Index 
was organized and the task of compiling the 
Index was committed to that body. The con- 
tion still exists and carries on its work. 

In 1564 the Tridentine Index was published 
under the authority of Pope Pius IV. and the 
Council of Trent, and marked an epoch in the 
history of Censorship. Its list was more com- 
prehensive than any that had preceded it, and 
formed the basis of all subsequent Indexes. But 
its chief importance was in its formulation for 
the first time of definite censorship rules to be 
followed by future censors and compilers. And 
from that time on, the authority of the Papacy, 
acting through the Congregation of the Index, 
for retaining the general direction and control of 
Censorship, was generally recognized through- 
out the Catholic world, excepting in Spain, 
where the Inquisition held sway and was jealous 
of any interference with its powers. 

The Index of Benedict X1V., issued in 1758, 
marked a decided change in the policy of Cen- 
sorship, inasmuch as it was the last attempt 
made by the Papal authorities to maintain a 
general censorship of the world’s literature. 
The compilers of later Indexes, down to the 
latest (1900), have contented themselves with 
repeating the general rules or principles by 
which the faithful are to be governed; while 
the lists are limited almost exclusively to works 
of a doctrinal character, the teachings of which 
are found to be in one respect or another open 
to condemnation. The number of books abso- 
lutely prohibited becomes smaller, the greater 
number of books cited being placed upon the 
list of libros expurgandos, the reading of which 
was forbidden only until certain corrections or 
eliminations had been made ; and there was no 
attempt to condemn (except under general rules 
and principles) the increasing number of Pro- 
testant books. 

There are, therefore, in the history of the 
Indexes, three periods of interest and import- 
ance. In the first (from 1559 and the Index 
Auctorum et Librorum down to the final ap- 
pendices to the Tridentine Index) almost the 
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only subject-matters considered were the great 
questions raised by the Reformation. In the 
second period, extending to the Index of Bene- 
dict XIV. (1758), the character of the works 
placed onthe lists indicated questionsof doctrine, 
opinion, and conduct, arising within the Church, 
the condemned writers being for the most part 
ecclesiastics. The third is the modern period 
in which censorship of literature has taken the 
form of statements of general principles to be 
followed, rather than that of lists of condemned 
books ; and the attempt to characterize the mass 
of the world’s literature has been abandoned. 

In his “ History of Literary Censorship ”’ as 
revealed in the Prohibitory and Expurgatory 
Indexes, Dr. George Haven Putnam has found 
a large field for his scholarly investigation, and 
one that bears a close relation to that in which 
he has previously delved in his works on “ Au- 
thors and their Public in Ancient Times” and 
“ Books and their Makers during the Middle 
Ages.” A history of literature that does not 
give due consideration to the subject of Censor- 
ship and its influence upon the production and 
the distribution of books is incomplete ; and Dr. 
Putnam’s exhaustive treatise, in two volumes 
aggregating between eight and nine hundred 
pages, leaves little to be desired by the student 
of the subject. From his long established posi- 
tion in the world of books, it is bat natural that 
the author should be most attracted to that 
phase of his subject which has to do with the 
distribution of literature ; but this phase is pur- 
sued without neglect of the others. The arrange- 
ment of material according to the cyclopedic 
method, with the expectation that the work will 
be chiefly used for purposes of reference, has 
necessitated considerable repetition, for which 
the author apologizes in his preface. It may 
be remarked in passing, however, that the value 
of the work as a book of reference might have 
been enhanced by the provision of a more com- 
plete general index. 

The results of the author’s investigations of 
the influence of censorship on the undertakings 
of authors, publishers, and booksellers, in the 
several European states, could not be adequately 
summarized here. The effect of the censorship 
was not everywhere the same. For the Papal 
Indexes, while in form binding on the entire 
Church and throughout all the states classed as 
Catholic, were actually in foree in the several 
states only when accepted and confirmed by the 
respective rulers ; and a number of them were 
never so accepted in France or in Spain. In 
the former country, censorship was carried on 





by commissions of ecclesiastics acting under the 
direct authority of the crown; while in Spain 
the Inquisition carried on an independent sys- 
tem of literary censorship and repression, and 
lists of books condemned by the Spanish In- 
quisitors do not accord with those of Rome. In 
some countries where the prohibitory indexes 
were ineffectual, great publishing houses grew 
up, as in the case of Elzevir in Leyden. 

In Mr. Putnam’s work we find not only the 
most complete schedule of the Prohibitory and 
Expurgatory Indexes that has yet been compiled, 
but also a detailed account of most of them. 
There are many interesting instances in which 
the history of authorship and publishing comes 
in close touch with general history. Such, for 
example, was in connection with the Index of 
Pope Clement VIII. (1596), and the Concordat 
agreed upon between the Pope and the Venetian 
Senate in regard thereto. For a century anda 
half, under the Concordat, the Venetian Repub- 
lic persistently refused to authorize the publi- 
cation within its territory of any augmentation 
of the Clementine Index. It was while this 
prolonged struggle was in its acute stages that 
Fra Paola Sarpi came into prominence, and 
Paul the Friar prevailed against Paul the Pope 
in the contest for the maintenance of the liber- 
ties of the press in Venice. 

Dr. Putnam considers the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany (1618-1648) an extreme applica- 
tion of the principle of Censorship. “ The 
power of the Emperor, and that of the Catholic 
princes who associated themselves with him, was 
directed to the suppression of Protestantism in 
Germany, and with this, to the control, under 
the direction of the Roman Church, of German 
thought and of German intellectual develop- 
ment. . . . And the control and restrictions of 
the operations of the printers constituted an 
essential part of the purpose of the Pope, the 
Emperor, and their allies, the Jesuits and 
Dominicans.” The long trial of Galileo by the 
Inquisition, during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, resulted in the presentation of 
his condemnation in the Index of 1664 ; and it 
was not until 1835 that the names of Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Keplar were finally omitted 
from the Index. 

The Index lists, as Dr. Putnam points out, 
are marvels of bibliographical inaccuracy, and 
present some amusing reading. To select at 
random some of these curiosities of literature : 
One Index enters “France Baconus” and 
“ France Verulam " as two distinct authors, and 
not until nearly a century later does the full 
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name, Baron Verulam, appear. The name of 
Anne Askew is entered as “« Anne a Skeue ” in 
the Index of 1590, and in the Index of 1597 as 
« A. S. Keuue.” 

In conclusion it should be said that Dr. 
Putnam has pursued his investigations in a 
wholly impartial spirit. In his final chapter he 
presents a summary of the opinions formed in 
regard to the present literary policy of the 
Church of Rome by certain representative 
persons within that fold; and everywhere he 
evinces a spirit of fairness which cannot fail to 
commend itself to the intelligent adherents of 


that faith. Artuur Howarp Nott. 








THE CATECHISM UP TO DATE.* 

There is an old saying that “ Hxcept ye 
become as little children, ye shall in nowise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” The teaching 
of Sir Oliver Lodge would seem to indicate, 
contrariwise, that “ Haxcept little children be- 
come as elderly philosophers, they shall in 
nowise,” ete. In his preface to the new cate- 
chism, he justly observes that all who have to 
do with children must feel the difficulty of 
“instructing them im the details of religious 
faith, without leaving them open to the assaults 
of doubt hereafter, when they encounter the 
results of scientific enquiry.” They must 
indeed ; but exactly the same is true of any 
instruction whatsoever. Can I so instruct my 
students in the details of the Darwinian faith 
that they will be immune to the assaults of all 
subsequent investigators ? The very thought is 
enough to make Darwin turn in his grave. Sir 
Oliver Lodge is justly esteemed as an eminent 
physicist, and one who has not been in the least 
immune to the “ results of scientific enquiry.” 
Why, then, should he desire in the religious 
field that which he would be the first to depre- 
cate in the scientific ? 

Presumably he would say, if confronted with 
the above, that it was not quite fair, — that if 
one would carefully read his book he would find 
it full of uncertainties, questions, and doubts, 
of indications of the imperfections of our knowl- 
edge and of references to the better light to be 
expected in later days. All this is true; and 
yet the formulation of a catechism or creed is 
against the spirit of science, and as formulated 
it seems to me of doubtful value to young or 
old. Even if the fact had not been so boldly 





*Tae SupsTance or FarrH ALLIED wits Science. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








stated at the outset, it is an attempt to bind 
the mind, to produce a body of dogma which 
will resist free thought in later years. To most 
people, religious or irreligious, a period of men- 
tal ossification comes at last ; but Heaven pre- 
serve us from proposals to make the young 
prematurely old, and thereby, according to a 
respectable authority, less eligible to the King- 
dom ! 

Probably this sad result would not readily 
come about, from the fact that most of the 
catechism would fall as on deaf ears. The 
music of the following would probably be less 
audible to the young than that of the spheres, 
and certainly no more pleasing: 

“ What caused and what maintains existence? Of 

our own knowledge we are unable to realize the mean- 
ing of origination or of maintenance; all that we our- 
selves can accomplish in the physical world is to move 
things into desired positions, and leave them to act on 
each other. Nevertheless, our effective movements are 
all inspired by thought, and so we conceive that there 
must be some intelligence immanent in all the processes 
of nature, for they are not random or purposeless, but 
organized and beautiful.” 
Incidentally it may be remarked, that while 
the words random and purposeless have no 
meaning in a monistic philosophy, they do rep- 
resent empirical realities, which are part of the 
processes of nature. It is absurd to infer any- 
thing because the universe is not what it could 
not be according to the fundamental postulate ; 
actually, no positive or negative statement can 
be made about the totality of things, the “ pro- 
cesses of nature” as a whole. Again, our 
author says : 

“Is man helped in his struggle upward? There is 

a Power in the Universe vastly beyond our compre- 
hension; and we trust and believe that it is a Good 
and Loving Power, able and willing to help us and all 
creatures, and to guide us wisely, without detriment to 
our incipient freedom,” etc. 
We are inclined to prefer the frank paganism 
of the Old Testament, and the persuasive ethics 
of Jesus —so rich in human imagery, so elo- 
quent of the “« Ahness of Things,” as Lafeadio 
Hearn called it. 

While protesting against the Catechism — 
and the tide of our protest has risen hi 
every time we have returned to the book — we 
must recognize the fundamental excellence of 
its author’s general aim, and the probability — 
indeed, certainty——that he will acconiplish 
much good by his crusade against the more un- 
scientific elements of current religious dogma. 
We cannot fail to sympathize heartily with his 
desire that in the destruction of the ancient 
forms of religion the thing itself may not be 
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destroyed. We can hardly doubt that even 
his Catechism, when preached by himself, is 
interesting and profitable ; but we venture to 
suggest that if he seems to find it practically a 
source of inspiration, that is because any man 
so combining learning and good-will is worth 
listening to, whatever his topic. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





THE SPANISH DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 


Mr. Filson Young’s account of “ Christopher 
Columbus and the New World of his Discov- 
ery ” is —as is frankly announced in its preface 
and clearly betrayed in its pages — mainly 
popular in character. Yet it is well worth our 
careful consideration. The writer makes no 
pretense at original research, and much of the 
matter in the two interesting volumes is a mere 
adaptation (often careless in small particulars) 
of early narratives, especially of such as are 
given in Thacher’s work on Columbus. Indeed, 
Mr. Young’s indebtedness to Thacher is every- 
where apparent, even in the peculiar wording 
of a chapter heading ; but, in the arrangement 
of material, he has greatly improved upon that 
author’s voluminous and heterogeneous work. 
For instance, after giving us an original de- 
scription of the birth-place, antecedents, and 
life of Columbus, down to the time of the 
equipment of the expedition of 1492, he has 
followed the course of each successive expedi- 
tion ; but, instead of introducing all the extant 
documents bearing upon the same event, he has 
collated them, or, perhaps more frequently, has 
taken some one of them — say an epitome of a 
lost journal, a letter like that of Dr. Chanca, 
or an independent account like that of Porras — 
and has used it almost in its entirety. The 
result is, not a confused mass of original sources 
put in for purposes of minute comparison, but 
a sustained narrative that never flags in interest. 

In one respect only can an exception be taken 
to the general commendation implied in the 
preceding paragraph. Mr. Young’s arrange- 
ment of material is often faulty, and decidedly 
so in the matter of the Earl of Dunraven’s 
note. This note applies to the first voyage, and 
is technically of inestimable value ; but it prop- 
erly belongs, not to the body of the text (unless, 
indeed, it take the place of several pages that 

* CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE New WORLD oF HIs Dis- 
covery. By Filson Young. With a Note on the Navigation of 
Columbus's First Voyage, by the Earl of Dunraven. In two 


volumes, illustrated in photogravure, etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 








Mr. Young himself has written, and which it 
might well do since the two accounts duplicate 
all secondary ideas) but to the Appendix. Placed 
as it is near the end of the second volume, and 
yet not within the Appendix where it would be 
convenient for enumeration, its presence is 
likely to be overlooked and its very great im- 
portance minimized. 

The early part of Mr. Young’s work (the 
summary of biographical data) has been referred 
to as an original description ; but it is hardly 
that, or at least it is so only in the matter of 
rhetorical form, since it is in the main an almost 
wholesale adoption of Vignaud’s theories and ~ 
conclusions. In point of fact, Mr. Young’s 
absolute dependence upon this indefatigable 
scholar is very evident, and never more so, 
presumably, than in the case of his reflections 
upon the character of Columbus. Those reflec- 
tions —and they are numerous, and a trifle 
light in tone — are nothing more or less than 
an expansion of Vignaud’s letter to Mr. White- 
law Reid. 

For Harrisse, for Major, and for Winsor, 
Mr. Young manifests a great respect ; but he 
is unjustly critical of Washington Irving. 
Note, for example, his contemptuous allusion 
to Irving’s work, an allusion that will un- 
doubtedly arouse a certain resentment in many 
a reader’s mind. Irving wrote at a time when 
the modern method of historical criticism was 
still in its infancy, yet he conformed to its 
principles as far as his professional knowledge 
extended and his opportunities allowed. More- 
over, his attitude toward this particular work 
was certainly that of the honest investigator ; 
and, although since his day specialists have 
pronounced his characterizations of the great 
Admiral to be more or less ideal, and have 
lowered the personal estimate, corrected statis- 
tices, and added many new facts to our 
knowledge of the incidents of the discovery, 
nevertheless the biography of Columbus that so 
charmed the readers of the middle nineteenth 
century is admittedly the most famous that has 
ever appeared, and is still one of the best. At 
all events, there is nothing in it that can be 
stigmatized as “ profoundly dull.” Irving 
never descended to mere twaddle, and never 
found it necessary, in order to make his hero 
live again, to be suggestively coarse, disgust- 
ingly flippant, or ridiculously common. He 
was always the man of exquisite literary taste, 
of refined and gentlemanly instincts. 

Here let us consider the one great and glar- 
ing defect of Mr. Young’s work. It lies in the 
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spirit of levity that more or less pervades it. 
Advances in knowledge that have cost years of 
exhausting labor are made light of ; and this 
the real student of history, himself serious of 
purpose and earnest in endeavor, can scarcely 
be expected to forgive. He may admire the 
writer’s easy flow of language, his vast fund of 
information, and the structural perfection of 
his work ; but he will never be convinced that 
it is necessary to be frivolous in order to be 
interesting. He may realize that his own abili- 
ties, controlled as they perforce must be by the 
destructive tendencies of the age, are inadequate 
for popularized construction ; yet he will shrink 
from having noble truths placed in a trivial set- 
ting. The incongruity will be too much for 
his magnanimity, and incline him impatiently to 
ignore redeeming qualities and forget that the 
world has waited long for an accurate account 
of the Spanish discovery of America, and that 
Mr. Young’s production is pioneer in its nature, 
somewhat lacking in dignity no doubt, but none 


the less admirable. Anna HeLoisE ABEL. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson has 
the Benese twee, made us pleasantly familiar with 
what is now known as the Benson 
book, a book written ostensibly by a bachelor, or 
perhaps by a widower — preferably of delicate 
constitution — who rides a bicycle and has a store 
of beautiful thoughts and high ideals that press for 
utterance, although the utterer (who writes in the 
first person and usually signs only his initials) pro- 
fesses a noble indifference whether his writi 
shall ever be published, since he writes merely be- 
cause it is a necessity of his nature, like breathing. 
“The Letters of One: A Study in Limitations; by 
Charles Hare Plunkett” (Putnam) bears the un- 
mistakable Benson stamp, in conception and execu- 
tion. A poor bachelor of fine literary taste and 
slender achievement is in love, or thinks he is, with 
a rich and refined woman a little older than he, 
who would marry him if he could bring himself to 
exchange an ideally beautiful relation for a practi- 
cally useful one. But his dreamy, artistic tempera- 
ment recoils at the thought of close and constant 
intimacy with his beloved ; and his letters to her, 
which compose the book, refine upon and attempt 
to explain the curious fact that just because he 
loves her and wishes always to love her he cannot 
ask her to marry him. Through five long months 
and something like 170 pages of print this uncom- 
fortable and ineffectual person makes love in his 
anemic fashion—a sort of negative courtship — 
until the lady, evidently a woman of some sound 





common sense and a saving remnant of self-respect, 
wearies of the Platonic trifling, and the letters 
abruptly cease. Much space is given to talk about 
literature as a jealous mistress to whom the letter- 
writer has dedicated himself, and who will brook 
no rival. He speaks of himself as intensely.pre- 
occupied with his work, and adds: “If you knew 
how haunted I am by cadences, phrases, words, 
the colour of language, methods of expression, you 
would think I had no time for anything else.” Yet 
he carelessly uses the superlative degree of com- 
parison where the merest rudiments of grammar 
call for the comparative, and twice writes “if one 
was,” instead of “if one were,” to denote a sup- 
position contrary to fact. But perhaps his emotional 
disorder had unbalanced his grammatical judgment. 
As a tour de force in the portrayal of love-madness 
at the summit of its absurdity, the little book is a 
sort of curiosity. The author, be he Mr. Benson 
or a close imitator of his manner, has the cleverness 
of a practised writer of introspective habits. Such 
love as he depicts, if one may call it love, is not 
impossible to the fastidiously artistic temperament ; 
but is its minute and prolonged inspection worth 
our while? It is a little curious, finally, that this 
book and “ Beside Still Waters ” (of acknowledged 
Bensonian authorship), both issued simultaneously 
by the same publishing house, have each a reference 
to the odor of syringa blossoms as associated with 
a memorable event in early life; each, too, has an 
apt allusion to “Through the Looking-Glass”; and 
each pictures that fastidiousness of the sensitive 
artistic temperament that makes, or seems to make, 
wedded happiness impossible. These small coin- 
cidences, taken in connection with the striking like- 
ness of style, establish almost beyond a doubt the 
identity of authorship. 


Modern colonial government has no 
more instructive chapter in its his- 
tory than the story of the evolution 
of British administration in the Malay states. 
Previous to 1874 the various Malay states were in 
continual warfare with one another. Quarrels and 
feuds, revolution and lawlessness, marked the ordi- 
nary course of affairs. In 1874 the native chiefs 
of Perak, admitting their inability to cope with 
these difficulties, made a treaty at Pangkor, and 
asked for a British resident official “whose advice 
must be asked and acted upon in all cases other 
than those touching Malay religion and custom.” 
A short time after this treaty the other Malay states 
made similar agreements with the British govern- 
ment. Another step in the evolution was made in 
1895, when the states of Perak, Selangor, Pahang, 
and Negri Sambilan agreed to a treaty of federa- 
tion, and formed what is now known as the Fede- 
rated Malay States. Under this system the various 
British resident officials of the several states are 
responsible to a resident-general, who in turn is 
responsible to the governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the British High Commissioner. Such an 
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evolution in colonial administration, among such 
people as the Malays, marks a distinct feature in 
British government. To tell the story of this evolu- 
tion truthfully and judiciously requires a level head 
and an intimate knowledge of the Malay people, 
theig customs, and their peculiar psychology. More- 
over, whoever attempts to tell the story should be 
close to the centre of the system of administration. 
All these conditions are amply and happily fulfilled 
by Sir Frank Swettenham, late Governor of the 
Straits Settlements and High Commissioner for the 
Federated Malay States. Sir Frank went out to 
the Malays in 1874, and has therefore seen the 
evclution of the government in Malay almost from 
its very beginning. To give a sufficient 

for his able discussion of the development of British 
paternalism in the Malay states, the author deals 
with the early history of Malacca, and of those 
Settlements forming the British colony of which the 
capital is Singapore. Only one chapter is given to 
the Malay: his customs, prejudices, arts, language, 
and literature. The rest of the volume is devoted 
to the political history we have outlined. As a 
study in colonial government it is characterized by 
a just balance: the author is proud of the efforts of 
England in those states, yet he holds his enthusiasm 
in check by his sound political judgment. His 
volume, which is entitled “ British Malaya” (John 
Lane Co.), may well rank as a masterpiece among 
the host of similar books written by the servants of 
the British Government. 


Professor Henry Cecil Wyld’s “ His- 
torical Study of the Mother Tongue ” 
(Dutton) is a book such as has long 
been needed by teachers both in Great Britain and 
in America. There are already several good ele- 
mentary manuals of the history of English with 
which teachers can manage to get on very well; 
but between the study of these books and that of the 
diffieult monographs which the advanced student 
must attack there has hitherto been an unbridged 
gap. We know of none of the younger English 
scholars better qualified to write such a book than 
Mr. Wyld, already well known for his investiga- 
tions in the ization of consonants. An enthu- 
siastic disciple of Sweet, he has had admirable train- 
ing, of which every page of the book gives evidence. 
The first eight chapters deal with such general sub- 
jects as the aims of linguistic study, sounds and 
their changes, how speech is acquired and trans- 
mitted, the working of analogy in language. Con- 
stantly the fact is emphasized that language is a 
living organism and that processes of the 
remote past do not differ essentially from those 
which may be fcund in existence today. Then 


The study 
of English. 


follow chapters on the Aryan mother-tongue and the 
Germanic family ; and the student is now ready for 
the five remaining chapters on English. The treat- 
ment of sound-changes in Old, Middle, and Modern 
English is amply illustrated and, so far as we have 
The problems of early 


observed, wholly clear. 





modern pronunciation are treated with unusual 
fulness. The concluding chapter, on “The Study 
of Present-day English,” ought to be read and 
digested by everyone who is interested in encour- 
aging good habits of speech, and especially by those 
persons who, with all good intentions, have helped 
give birth to that curious ies known as “ school- 
ma’am English.” Mr. Wyld rightly insists upon a 
careful distinction between written or literary and 
standard spoken English. Two or three notes fol- 
low: p. 64, L 2, American usage would prefer 
were ; pp. 65, 411, read Logeman ; p. 74, 1. 21, we 
have never heard in America this pronunciation of 
rather ; chapter vii. might well include a reference 
to Wheeler’s “ Analogy and the Scope of its Appli- 
cation in »” Ithaca, N. Y., 1887; p. 222, 
1. 3, read Alfred ; p. 258, 1. 24, p. 410, 1. 38, full ref- 
erence, March 15, 1890. There is some inconsist- 
ency in italicization. The indexes, prepared by Miss 
Irene Williams, are admirably thorough and full. 


After the order of Pater’s imaginary 


drown tmag portraits is Mr. Arthur Christopher 
inary portrait. Benson’s “Beside Still Waters” 
(Putnam). But it is far from being purely imag- 


inary, since one feels that the author is giving gen- 
erously of his own deepest experiences and inmost 
convictions, in the form of reflections on questions 
of religion, education, literature, art, music, and 
philosophy. In mere externals, too, the life of 
“Hugh Neville” and that of his creator largely 
coincide, even to points of detail. Both are sons of 
a high church dignitary, both pass from public school 
to Cambridge, thence to a post of not wholly con- 
genial routine work, and finally back to Cambridge, 
to a fellowship and a literary life. Middle age 
(the author’s age) is depicted as the most desirable 
period of life, with prospects of increasing richness 
of experience and ripeness of powers as the years 
accumulate. But in the lives of both Hugh and his 
biographer the reader is vaguely conscious of a cer- 
tain hardness and bareness, the result of excessive 
self-concentration: the celibate literary life, how- 
ever full of high ideals and artistic enthusiasms, is 
not after all made to appear the most attractive sort 
of existence. Roundness and fulness, tenderness 
and warmth, are certainly lacking to it. The sacred 
authority of the inner voice is well insisted on, but 
with an itefation that tends at last to breed a little 
distrust of its infallibility. Hugh Neville is an ardent 
seeker for and interpreter of the beautiful and the 
true as he sees them — that is, as the author sees 
them. The detachment of the creative artist is 
not Mr. Benson’s: a delightful essayist of carefully 
reasoned ethical and literary convictions he is and 
will remain. As was to be expected, the style and 
finish of his book are exquisite, despite a few mis- 
prints, and one closes the volume with a sense of 
having enjoyed a rare treat. A mild surprise, how- 
ever, is felt at finding so correct a writer sanctioning 
the current questionable use of “fieree.” Refer- 
ence is made to the notion entertained by some 
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that “Christ enforced upon men a fierce ideal of 
mortification and self-denial.” Notwithstanding a 
tendency to repetition and undue elaboration —a 
conspicuous lack of epigrammatic terseness,— this 
book is the ripest, thoughtfullest, best piece of work 
its author has yet produced. \ 


niin The negro race may well be proud 
of a great of the two men whose names appear 
negro leader. on the title-page of Mr. Booker T. 
Washington’s volume on Frederick Douglass in 
the “ American Crisis Biographies,” published by 
George W. Jacobs & Co. The story of the slave 
who rose to be the Moses to lead his race out of 
bondage is very appropriately told by that other 
slave boy who has risen to be the Joshua who is 
leading the race into the promised land of real 
independence through practical education and in- 
telligent labor. And the story is well told, with 
enthusiasm and admiration of the hero, but with 
self-repression, dignity, and a high degree of ability 
as biographer. In this book Mr. Washington has 
shown that he can write well on other subjects than 
the education of the negro. In the portrayal of the 
character of Douglass and of others who come into 
the story, in the description of the many striking 
scenes and of the development of the remarkable 
lifs of the great negro agitator, orator, and race- 
leader, in the history of slavery in America and of 
the movements for its abolition north and south, 
and in the judgments of public men on both sides 
of the slavery question, we see insight, breadth of 
view, and excellent power of discrimination as well 
as of literary expression. The book is interesting 
as a general treatment of the slavery question and 
as the biography of a man of power, and it is of 
permanent value as an account of the Abolition 
movement from the point of view of a member of 
the negro race. The general chapters on “The 
Genesis of the Anti-Slavery Agitation,” “ The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law,” “The Underground Railway,” 
“The Enlistment of Colored Troops,” “ Reconstruc- 
tion,” and other topics of a similar nature, have been 
introduced to bring the work within the plan and pur- 
pose of the series of which it forms a worthy part. 


Among the Miss Elise Whitlock Rose’s work 
Sonai#°f entitled “Cathedrals and Cloisters of 
France. the South of France” (Putnam) is 
a careful and conscientious study, in two volumes, 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, and Gascony, with some account of the 
historical conditions that gave it birth and develop- 
ment. The text is fully and finely illustrated from 
photographs made expressly for the purpose by 
Miss Vida Hunt Francis. Much of the territory 
that the artist and author have explored together 
is quite off the track of the ordinary tourist, and a 
complete guide in English to its architectural interests 
probably does not exist, whereas the authoritative 
French works are either very long or very technical. 
Miss Rose explains that in studying the cathedrals 





of the South one must immediately abandon the 
popular ideals of size, majesty, and architectural 
importance. In the South the cathedral is simply 
the bishop’s church, sometimes large and imposing, 
— in which case it is generally modern and ugly, — 
but much oftener small, modest, badly restored, 
half ruined, or inartistically complicated in design 
by the warring ideas of many builders. But if the 
architecture is seldom interesting except in frag- 
ments or from the point of view of a pai i 
student of transition periods, the romantic legends, 
curious traditions, and often no less curious history 
of the Southern cathedrals go far to offset the bad 
taste of their builders, and consequently to lighten 
and diversify Miss Rose’s study. She writes im- 
personally but informally,employs few technicalities, 
and describes and criticises in a general way rather 
than in detail. Her method is neither so terse nor 
so orderly as the traveller, with less ample leisure 
than her own, may wish. For the stay-at-home 
reader also these volumes will prove somewhat too 
diffuse to hold his interest, although the unusual 
beauty of the .illustrations will do a great deal 
towards keeping him in touch with the text. 


In thirteen short, crisp chapters of 
pr pps nd conversational give and take, Mrs. 
Beerte, Wilson Woodrow makes us acquaint- 
ed with Egeria, the Judge, the Poet, Castilia, the 
Bishop, the Financier, the Editor, and the Common- 
place Man. “The Bird of Time: being Conversa- 
tions with Egeria” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) is 
the title of the book in which these characters have 
their exits and their entrances. Egeria, clever and 
intellectual, of course, like her namesake of old, 
says more good things than anyone else in the 
book. Comforting to men as well as women is this 
dictum of hers: “There need be no long, cold 
winter. There is no longer, thank goodness! any 
definite line marking the boundary between youth 
and old age. Why, the woman who to-day is cele- 
brated for distinctive charm and beauty, ripe views, 
disciplined intellect, cultivated and manifold gifts, 
would, forty years ago, have been relegated to the 
heavy ranks of the dowagers and grandmothers ; 
forced by the stern conventions of prevailing opin- 
ion to retire from the game just as she had gained 
a mastery of the rules.” Frequent and apt are 
Egeria’s quotations, but once she goes a little astray 
in trying to cite Pascal’s famous saying as to what 
would have happened had Cleopatra’s nose been 
shorter; she makes the subsequent history of the 
world turn on the presence or absence of a front 
tooth in the seductive Egyptian’s mouth. At the end 
of the book, after Castilia has married the Judge, 


Egeria, with no lack of admirers to choose from, . 


gives her hand to— whom does the reader guess ? 
Of the six men named above, the very last the 
brilliant woman would have been expected to choose. 
But he had loved her more years than he could 
count, and he alone knew the secret of her age — 
that she was fifty. 
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A handbook The English translation of Dr. Fr. sentimental school of naturalists, but to the strictly 
of etching Lippmann’s “ Engraving and Etch- | scientific it will be foolishness. The essays on our 


and engraving. ing” (imported by Scribner) should 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the sub- 
jects of which it treats. Though the literature of 
engraving is very abundant, there is no other work 
in English that so thoroughly covers the ground 
traversed by this excellent handbook. The history 
of the art is traced from the beginning in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century to the opening years of 
the nineteenth. All the engravers of note and many 
of the minor men are dealt with, and the character- 
istics of their work set forth with admirable clearness, 
the letter-press being supplemented by numerous 
illustrations which are wisely made of the exact 
size of the originals — though in many instances 
this necessitated the reproduction of a detail instead 
of the entire print. The author, who was the keeper 
of the print room in the Royal Museum, Berlin, had 
unsurpassed opportunities for thorough and minute 
study. That he made good use of these the wealth 
of information packed into this volume bears wit- 
ness. Its compactness is not the least of its merits. 
The chapter on the technique of engraving tells in 
a few words just the things every collector needs to 
understand. The collector, it is true, will not find 
in it all he may wish to know, — as for instance, lists 
of the authentic works of any of the engravers ; but 
the inclusion of such matter would be far beyond 
the compass of a handbook. This edition has been 
carefully revised by Dr. Max Lehrs, Dr. Lippmann’s 
successor in the print room of the Berlin Museum. 
The translation, by Mr. Martin Hardie of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, is all that 
could be desired. 


Suggestiveness is the most valuable 
mostly quality of M. Maeterlinck’s essays 
mystiont. on all sorts of subjects. He widens 
wonderfully the mental horizon of his readers. 
“The Measure of the Hours” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), named from the opening chapter on time- 
measuring devices, is his latest volume of collected 
pieces, all of them admirably translated, so far as 
one may judge without comparing the French, by 
Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, and many of 
them offering something novel and worthy of more 
than a moment’s pondering. His tentative theory 
that life after death may mean an exchange of 
mortal powers for a new kind of consciousness, a 
sort of sixth sense whereof we can no more form 
a conception at present than a man born blind can 
conceive of color, is well presented, but of course 
not new.’ James Hinton, to name no others, has 
somewhere elaborated an ingenious argument to the 
same effect. The one literary essay in the collec- 


Musings, 


tion, that on “ King Lear,” attributes the preémi- 
nence of this tragedy to the fact that the madness 
of the aged king enables him, in his very human 
and appealing distress, to be grandly lyrical and 
passionate without running into bombast. The 
chapter on intelligence in plants will please the 





social duty and our anxious morality, themes of 
practical import surely, are not exactly remarkable 
for poise and precision. On the other hand, the 
remarks “In Praise of the Fist” are unexpectedly 
good and to the point. 


The sense of loss so widely felt at 
on Balzac’s the death of Ferdinand Brunetitre 
artand work. ast autumn is revived by the recent 
publication of his volume on Balzac in the “French 
Men of Letters” series (Lippincott). Even reserved 
admirers of Balzac will easily concur with Brunetiére 
in placing the great novelist with Sainte-Beuve, 
Hugo, Comte, and two or three savants, as the 
writers who have exerted the greatest influence upon 
nineteenth-century France. They may also agree 
that his work formed a point of departure for the 
modern novel. But this great critic goes further: 
“ Balzac is the novel,” he tells us; his power of 
drawing genre pictures makes his novels of tremen- 
dous historical and social value; he gives, for the 
first time, an exact representation of life, and treat- 
ing life thus faithfully he evades the stigma of 
“immorality ”; he “created” the novel-form, trans- 
formed the drama, and even changed the manners 
and customs of life. Brunetitre insists that in 
judging Balzac one should consider his work in its 
entirety —— the Human Comedy as a whole. His 
originality lay in his universal conception of life 
coupled with his realism. Balzac’s art, for this 
very reason, comprised no power of selection, and 
was in no way self-conscious; he wrote without any 
theory of art, since the mere representation of life 
was his aim. Brunetitre’s entire treatment of his 
subject, being a study of Balzac’s work and in no 
sense a biography, tends to stimulate investigation 
and discussion, and can hardly be disregarded in 
any study of Balzac’s literary art. 


The volume entitled ‘“ Whistler: 
Notes and Footnotes and other 
Memoranda,” in which Mr. Albert 
E. Gallatin has reprinted some fifteen reviews and 
other fugitive articles contributed to various period- 
icals, is made notable by the inclusion of reproduc- 
tions of two hitherto unpublished drawings by 
Whistler in the author’s possession, and of one 
of his drawings for the catalogue of Sir Henry 
Thompson’s collection of “ Blue and White.” The 
charming water-color, “Symphony in Gray — the 
Thames at Dusk,” that forms the frontispiece to 
the book, is excellently reproduced and will be of 
interest to admirers of the master’s work. It is a 
pity that the size of the original is not stated. The 
“ Studies of Poppies” (sic) done in pastel, has 
not come out so well; the grain of the half-tone 
block is rather painfully in evidence and results 
in an effect too mechanical to be satisfactory. Of 
the other plates in the volume, the grotesques 
by Leonardo da Vinci, from the originals in the 


Brunetiére 


A volume of 
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Academy in Venice, are worthy of mention. The 
book is handsomely printed on hand-made paper, 
and in nearly all the details of fine book-making is 
impeccable. Mr. Gallatin’s notes are thoughtful 
and suggestive, and have the merit of brevity. 
The sale of the book in England is reported to 
have been enjoined by Mr. Whistler’s executrix, a 
basis for the action having been found in the print- 
ing of facsimiles of Whistler’s “butterfly” signature 
upon the cover and title-page. (The Collector and 
Art Critic Co.) 








NOTES 


Another of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s plays appears in book 
form. It is “ Her Own Way,” and is published by the 
Maemillan Co. 

A new edition, with revisions, of Mr. James Rhoades’s 
blank verse translation of the “« Zneid” is published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A new “Art Primer” published by Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. is the work of Dr. Edwin Atlee 
Barber, and has for its subject “Tin Enamelled 
Pottery.” 

“The Johannine Literature and The Acts of the 
Apostles,’ by Dr. Henry Prentiss Forbes, is published 
by the Messrs. Putnam in their series of “ International 
Handbooks to the New Testament.” 

“ Experimental and Theoretical Applications of 
Thermodynamics to Chemistry,” by Dr. Walther 
Nernst, is a volume of Silliman lectures, given last year 
at Yale, and now published by the Messrs. Scribner. 

Four new volumes, making eight ‘in all, are now 
added by the Messrs. Scribner to their new edition of 
Tourguénieff. The new volumes are “Smoke,” “ Vir- 
gin Soil,” “ Memoirs of a Sportsman,” and “ The Jew, 
and Other Stories.” 

In his “History of the American Whale Fishery,” 
Mr. Walter S. Tower has made an economic study of 
an extremely interesting subject, dealing with it more 
systematically and comprehensively than any one before 
him. This monograph is a University of Pennsylvania 
publication. 

Mr. John Ellerton Lodge wrote the musical settings 
for the odes and lyrics of the “ Agamemnon” as re- 
cently performed under the auspices of the Greek 
Department of Harvard University. These composi- 
tions (score and text) are now published by Messrs. 
C. W. Thompson & Co. 

A second edition of Professor Douglas Houghton 
Campbell's “ University Text-Book of Botany” is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. The work has been 
revised and corrected in many particulars, although to 
the casual observer it would seem to be much the same 
as when first published five years ago. 

Professors John Hays Gardiner and George Lyman 
Kittredge, with the assistance of Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, have prepared a “ Manual of Composition and 
Rhetoric,” which is an extension and rearrangement of 
their earlier « Elements of English Composition,” and 
is now published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of a 
pamphlet “ Historical Miscellany,” edited by Mr. Earle 
W. Dow, of which three numbers have already ap- 
peared. The latest of these is a translation of a chapter 





from the “Histoire Générale” of Mme. Lavisse and 
Rambaud, and is entitled “ Emancipation of the Medi- 
eval Towns.” The authors of the chapter are Mme. 
A. Giry and A. Réville, and the translators are Messrs. 
F. G. Bates and P. E. Titsworth. 

«A Bird’s-Eye View of American History,” by Mr. 
Leon C. Prince, is published by Messrs. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. It is difficult to see for whom this work is 
designed. It is not a text-book, for it lacks the neces- 
sary apparatus, and it is written in too dry and con- 
densed a style to attract the general reader. It is, 
moreover, far from impeccable as regards accuracy and 
soundness of judgment. 

A volume by the honorable John Bigelow, entitled 
«“ Peace Given as the World Giveth; or, The Ports- 
mouth Treaty and its First Year’s Fruits,” will be 
issued at once by the Baker & Taylor Co. It purposes 
to furnish the evidence that thousands more of lives and 
millions more of property have been destroyed during 
the first year of that peace than could have been antici- 
pated had the war continued until now. 

The Oliver Ditson Co. have just added to their 
“« Musicians’ Library ” an “ Anthology of French Piano 
Music,” in two volumes, edited by M. Isidor Philipp. 
Each volume has a frontispiece group of portraits and 
an introduction, chiefly in the form of condensed bio- 
graphies. These introductions are printed in both 
French and English. Upwards of fifty composers in all 
are represented, from Chambonniéres and Lully of the 
seventeenth century to such utlra-moderns as Pierné 
and Debussy of the twentieth. It makes an interesting 
collection, and one only wishes that its showing of 
technical excellence were matched by its musical inspi- 
ration. 

A series of guide-books for students of Spanish art, 
edited by Mr. Albert F. Calvert, is in course of publi- 
cation by the John Lane Co. Three volumes now at 
hand are devoted, respectively, to “Murillo,” “The 
Prado,” and “ The Escorial.” The special feature of 
these volumes is found in the unusual number of paint- 
ings which are reproduced by photographic process. 
The volume on the Escorial, for example, contains 
nearly three hundred full-page plates. The very mod- 
erate price at which these books are published makes 
them highly acceptable. Of allied interest is Miss 
Edith Harwood’s “Notable Pictures in Rome,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. In this volume 
also the illustrations, although not of full-page size, 
are very numerous and correspondingly helpful: to the 
student. 

A group of modern language text-books that have 
been recently published includes the following: “ Faust: 
Erster Theil ” (Holt), edited by Dr. Julius Goebel; a 
«German Lesson Grammar” (Heath), by Professors 
ES. Joynes and E. C. Wesselhoeft; «A German 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges” (Heath), by Dr. 
Francis Kingsley Ball; “Das Peterle von Niirnberg” 
(Heath), by Herr Viktor Bltthgen, edited by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt; Corneille’s « Le Cid,” « Horace,” 
and “Polyeucte” (Holt), edited in one volume by 
Professor W. A. Nitze; Balzac’s “Le Pére Goriot” 
(Heath), edited by Professor R. L. Sanderson; “ Quel- 
ques Contes des Romanciers Naturalistes” (Heath), 
edited by Professors Louis H. Dow and Prescott O. 
Skinner; “ A Progressive Spanish Reader” (Heath), 
by Dr. Carlos Bransby; and a selection of “Cuentos 
Alegres” (Heath), by Luis Taboada, edited by Mr. 
Murray Anthony Potter. 
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List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 109 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Memoirs of a Confederate: A Critical Narrative. 
By E. P. Alexander. With photogravure portrait and sketch- 
maps, large 8vo, pp. 685. Charles Scribner’s Sons. @. net. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times. By George 
Paston. With portraits, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 559. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50 net. 

Charlies James Fox: A Commentary on his Life and Char- 
acter. By Walter Savage Landor ; edited by Stephen Wheeler. 
With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.75 net. 

The Friends of Voltaire. By 8. G. Tallentyre. With por 
traits, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 308. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Falkland and his Times, 1610-1643. By J. A. R. Marriott, 
M.A. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.25 net. 

Lord Beaconsfield and other Tory Memories. By T. E. Keb- 
ss With —— portrait, large 8vo, pp. 360. Mitchell 


a P. Deming. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 258. Houghton, uta & On $1.25 net. 
HISTORY. 


The Fall of Napoleon. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Iillus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 327. John Lane Co. $5. net. 

American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. By 

Herbert L. Osgood, Ph.D. Vol. III., Imperial Control; 


gilt top, pp. 551. 
The Irish Parliament, 1775: From an Official and Contem- 
porary Manuscript. Edited by William Hunt, M.A. 8vo, 
pp. 91. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 
Emancipation of the Medieval Towns. By A. Giry and A. 
Réville; trans. and edited by Frank G. Bates and Paul E. 
Titsworth. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 69. Henry Holt & Co. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Novels and Stories of Ivan Turgénieff. Trans. from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New vols.: Memoirs of a 
Sportsman, Smoke, Virgin Soil, The Jew and Other Stories. 
Each 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1.25. 

The Ainid of Vergil. Trans. into English verse by James 
Rhoades. New edition; 12mo, pp. 359. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Censorship of the Church of Rome and its Influence 
upon the Production and Distribution of Literature. By 
George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 510. 
Vol. Il., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 510. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

Edinburgh under Sir Walter Soott. By W.T. Fyfe; with 
Introduction by R. 8. Rait. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 314. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. net. 

The Popular Baliad. By Francis B.Gummere. 12mo, pp. 360. 
“Types of English Literature.”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

A Summary of the Literatures of Modern Europe: En- 


gilt top, pp. 582. E. P. Dutton & Co, $2.50 net. 

The Epic of Paradise Lost: Twelve Esssays. By Marianna 
Woodbull. 12mo, uncut, pp. 375. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

The Ministry of Beauty. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
Large 8vo, pp. 179. Paul Elder & Co. $1.50 net. 

Phrases and Names: Their Origins and Meanings. By 
a. H. Johnson. 12mo, pp. 38. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

40 net. 
Traditions of the Dark Ages. By Joseph 8. 
Tunison. 12mo, pp. 350. University of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

The Lost Art of Reading ; or, The Man and the Book. By 
Gerald Stanley Lee. Mount Tom edition; 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 281. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Old Fashioned Folk. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 52. Boston: Privately printed 

Maxims of a Queen: Christina of Sweden, 1626-89. Selected | 
and trans. by Una Birch. 32mo, gilt top, pp. 43. John Lane 
Co. BW cts. net. 





POETRY AND DRAMA. 

Nineveh, and Other Poems. By George Sylvester Viereck. 
12mo, pp. 156. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Coming of Philibert. By Sara King Wiley. 18mo, gilt 
top, pp. 163. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Gethsemane and After: A New Setting of an Old Story. By 
— Brady. 18mo, pp. 217. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Verses of John B. Tabb. Selected by Alice Meynell. 18mo, 
gilt top, pp. 120. Longmans, Green, & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Crocus and Wintergreen. By Helen Ekin Starrett and 
Frances Ekin Allison. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 9%. Chicago: 
Privately printed. 

A Night in Avignon. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 82. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Pocket Book of Poems and Songs for the Open Air. 
Compiled by Edward Thomas. 1i6mo, gilt edges, pp. 334. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Heart Melodies. Edited by Mary Allette Ayer. 18mo, gilt 
top, pp. 212. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. 

The Double Love: A Drama of American Life. By Arthur 
Dougherty Rees. 12mo, pp. 8. John C. Winston Co. 

Her Own Way: A Play in Four Acts. By Clyde Fitch. 18mo, 
gilt top, pp. 235. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 


FICTION. 
Alice-for-Short: A Dichronism. By William De Morgan. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 563. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 
The Woman. By Antonio Fogazzaro; trans. from the Italian 
by F. Thorold Dickson. 12mo, pp. 01. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


$1.50. 
A Victor of Salamis: A Tale of the Days of Xerxes, 
Leonidas, and 


12mo, pp. 450. 

The Flying Cloud: A Story of the Sea. By Morley Roberts. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 328. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Master of Stair. By Marjorie Bowen. 12mo, pp. 376. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Invader. By Margaret L. Woods. 12mo, pp.319. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The Stolen Throne. By Herbert Kaufman and May Isabel 
7 in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 308. Moffat, Yard & 

Reed Anthony, Cowman: An Autobiography. By Andy 
Adams. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 384. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Lady of the Blue Motor. By G. 4 Paternoster. 

ne ) gpa in color, 12mo, pp. 296. L. C. Page & 


The Star of Valhalla: A Romance of Early Christianity in 
Norway. By Myra Gross. Illus. in color, 12mo, pp. 355. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

His Courtship. By Helen R. Martin. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 322. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Lonesome Trail. By John G. Neihardt. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 308. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

Short Cruises. By W. W. Jacobs. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 296. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Slim Princess. By George Ade. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 170. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Siamese Cat. By Henry Milner Rideout. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 224. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

To the Credit of the Sea. By Lawrence Mott. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 296. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Pickwick Ladle, and Other Collector’s Stories. By 
Winfield Scott Moody. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 276. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Smiths: A Comedy without a Plot. By Keble Howard. 
12mo, pp. 319. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Kingmakers. By Armiger Barclay. 

pp. 835. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The Trimmed Lamp, and Other Stories of the Four Million. 
By O. Henry. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 260. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Wattersons: A Novel of American Life. By William 
Marabell. 12mo, pp. 654. Published by the author. 

Four in Hand: A Group of Short Stories. By Frank J. 
McCormick, Jr. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top. Published by the 


author. 
The Great American Pie Company. By Ellis Parker Butler. 
Ilus., 18mo, pp. 44. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cts. 
TRAVEL AND DESORIPTION. 


Through Savage Europe. By Harry de Windt. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 300. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 


Iilus., 12mo, 
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Through Portugal. By Martin Hume. Illus. in color, etc., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 317. McClure, Phillips & Co. $2. net. 

Indian Pictures and Problems. By Ian Malcolm. [llus., 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 292. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

The Long Labrador Trail. By Dillon Wallace. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, uncut, pp. 315. Outing Publishing Co. 


$1.50 net. 

A Book of the Pyrenees. By 8. Baring-Gould. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 309. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Complete Pocket - Guide 
Edmund C. and Thomas L. 8 
with maps, 24mo, pp. 505. New York: "William R. Jenkins Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Chinese Life and Customs. By Paul Carus. Illus., large 
8vo, pp. 114. Open Court Pebtubing Co. 75 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Creed of a Layman. By Frederic Harrison. 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 395. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

The Story of Samson and its Place in the Religious Develop- 
ment of Mankind. By Paul Carus. [llus., large 8vo, pp. 117. 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1. net. 

Savonarola: The Prophet. By W. H. Crawford. i2mo: 
pp. 260. “ Men of the Kingdom.” Jennings & Graham. $1. 

Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. By Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur. Second series; 12mo, pp. 271. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Practical Problems in Banking and Currency: Being a 
Number of Selected Addresses Delivered in Recent Years by 
Prominent Bankers, Financiers, and Economists. Edited by 
Walter Henry Hull; with Introduction by Charles Francis 
Phillips. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 596. Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

On the Civic Relations. By Henry Holt, A.B. New edition; 
12mo, pp. 668. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 

Japanese Rule in Formosa. By Yosaburo Takekoshi, with 
Preface by Baron Shimpei Goto; trans. by George Braith- 


waite. lilus., large 8vo, pp. 342. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $8. net. 
Gillette’s Social By Melvin L. Severy. Illus., 


Redemption. 
—_ 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 782. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
net. 

The Story of Life Insurance. By Burton J. Hendrick. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 29%. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

Business and Education. By Frank A. Vanderlip. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 568. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. By Edwin A. Pratt. 12mo, pp. 117. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $1. net. 

A Nation in Arms: Speeches on the Requirements of the 
British Army. By Field-Marshal the Earl Roberts, V.C. 
12mo, pp. 222. E. P. Dutton &Co. $1. net. 

Legislation in Pennsylvania: Its History and 
Administration. By J. Lynn Barnard, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 
pp. 178. John C. Winston Co. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 

The Haunters of the Silences: A Book of Animal Life. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts; illus. in color, etc., by Charles 
Livingston Bull. 8vo, pp. 316. L.C. Page & Co. $2. 

Nature’s Own Gardens. By Maud U. Clarke. [Illus. in 
color, etc., by the author, 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 280. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6. net. 

The Garden Month by Month. By Mabel Cabot Sedgwick 
and Robert Cameron. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 516. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co. $4. net. 

What I Have Done with Birds. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Illus. in color, etc., large 8vo, pp. 258. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


$3. net. 
ART AND MUSIC. 

The History of Modern Painting. By Richard Muther. 
Revised edition continued by the author to the end of the 
XIXth Century; in 4 vols., illus. in color, etc., 4to, gilt tops, 
uncut. E.P. Dutton & Co. Per set, $25. 

Royal Scottish Academy. Edited by Charles Holme. Illus. 
> tw el 4to, uncut, pp. 100. John Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net; 

Art Principles in Portrait Photography: Composition, 
Treatment of Backgrounds, and the Processes Involved in 

Manipulating the Plate. By Otto Walter Beck. Ilus., large 

8vo, gilt top. pp. 244. Baker & Taylor Co. $8. net. 

The Spanish Series. Edited by Albert F. Calvert. First 
vols.: The Prado, Murillo, The Escorial. Each illus., 12mo, 
gilt top. John Lane Co. Per vol., $1.25. 





Notable Pictures in Rome. By Edith Harwood. Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 306. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Anthology of French Piano Music. Edited by Isidor 
Philipp. In 2 vols., 4to, gilt tops. “ Musicians’ Library.’ 
Oliver Ditson Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

Aeschylus’ Agamemnon: The Choral Odes and Lyric 
Scenes. Set to music by John Ellerton Lodge. 4to, pp. 107. 
Boston: C. W. Thompson & Co. Paper. 


SCIENCE. 

Plant-Breeding : Comments on the Experiments of Nilsson 
and Burbank. By Hugo De Vries. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 360. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 

Studies in Plant and Chemistry and Literary 

By Helen Abbott Michael; with Biographical 
Sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole. With photogravure por- 
trait, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 428. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Riverside Press. $2.50 


pp. 128. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Rise of Man: A Sketch of the Origin of the Human Race. 
By Paul Carus. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 97. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 75 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

How to Find Happyland: A Book of Children’s Stories. 
By Jasmine Stone Van Dresser. Illus. in color, large 8vo, 
gilt edges, pp. 122. G. P. Putnam’sSons. $2. net. 

The Carroll Girls; or, How the Sisters Helped. By Mabel 
Quiller-Couch. Illus. in color, &vo, pp. 312. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50. 

Fifty Flower Friends with Familiar Faces: A Field Book 

for Boys and Girls. By Edith Dunham. Illus. in color, etc., 
12mo, pp. 240. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The Story ofthe Amulet. By E. Nesbit. IDlus., 8vo, pp. 374. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Exmoor Star; or, The Autobiography of a Pony. By A. E. 
Bonser. Illus. in color, etc.,12mo, pp. 100. A.S. Barnes & Co. 

Strange Stories of Colonial Days. By Francis 8. Palmer, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Francis 8. Drake, and others. [Illus., 
18mo, pp. 223. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Before Port Arthur in a Destroyer : The Personal of 
a Japanese Naval Officer. Trans. from the Spanish edition 
by Captain R. Grant, D.S8.O. Iilus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 248. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

My Graduation : A College Girl’s Memory Book. By Marion 
L. Peabody. Illus. in color, with border designs, large 8vo, 
gilt top. H.M. Caldwell Co. $2.50. 

: An Exposition of the Main Characteristic 


A History of the American Whale 
8. Tower. Large 8vo, pp. 145. John C. Winston Co. 
Tsze Téén Piao Muh: A Guide to the Dictionary. By 
Thomas Jenner. Second edition ; illus., 4to, pp. 122. London: 
Luzac & Co. 
The Amateur Speaker’s Hand Book: Talks to Young Men 
on the Art of Public Speaking. By Henry L. Turner. 16mo, 
pp. 9%. Chicago: Star Publishing Co. 








THE WORK OF ROBERT GRIER COOKE, Inc. 


The well-known critic and authority on typography, Mr. George 
French, says: “Has a uniform quality of excellence,” and “ is 
quietly dignified, well written and well-printed.” The Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer says the firm “ has estab- 
lished a reputation as a publisher of dainty books as well as a 
publisher of readable books.” 


307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








re a BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
unter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














STORY-WRITERS, ——s Historians, Poets — Do 
the honest criticism of your 
peu antinsniiind setae th ecmeeinameianentaemaaiaes 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
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Two MORAL EDUCATION 
By Edward Howard Griggs. $1.60 net. 
GREAT CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
BOOKS By Otto Pfleiderer. $1.50 net. 
B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York 














SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Avenue (cor. 48th 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
Editors prefer typewritten material 


L. E. SWARTZ 526 East Newport Avenue, Chicago 








The Study-Guide Series. 
FOR USE IN vy ok SCHOOLS: The study of Ivanhoe; 
A Guide to English § ; The Study of Four Idylis of the 
King, — college entrance yt 
FOR ADVANCEDAND CRITICAL STUDY: The study 


of Romola; The Study of Henry Esmond; The Creative Art of Fic- 
tion. Se ee full series; 
the Study of Shakespeare’s King John and King Richard Second. 


Address H. A. Davipson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 








CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
FRENCH NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 

















The “How” of Immortality 
Beside the New-madeGrave. By F. H. Turner. Cloth, gilt top, 
91.00 net (postage 7 cents). 
“This book wears the impress of an o mind, a calm and 
reflective mind. Earnestness ing, but no heat, 
no dogmatism is here. It is a book that must be read. No one 


can say that — is 
only possible inference from brain ution.” — Christian 
spepteter e (two onumnal. “I don’t know of any peer pecnente 
the arguments is ven.” — A. E. DoLBEar, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physica in Tufts College. 
JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 








THE STUDEBAKER 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress 
and Van Buren Streets - - - Chicago 


HENRY WOODRUFF 


IN THE SPIRITED COLLEGE PLAY 


“BROWN OF HARVARD” 

















WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


—— 
We now have the most efficient department for the 
orders. 





2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
English publications. 

8. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 

All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 





THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Of our history is treated in the ten new leaflets just added 
to the Old South Series, Nos. 164-178. 
The Massachusetts Body of Liberties 
The New England Confederation 
The Carolina Constitution of 1669 
John Wise on Government 
Early Accounts of the Settlements of James- 
town, New Amsterdam, and Maryland 
Price, 5 cents; $4 per 100 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 














For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 
Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Fifty Cents a Year : ONCHIY Five Cents a Copy 
JUNE VACATION NUMBER 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Is the author receiving particular notice. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and Sara Cone Bryant give delightful 
sketches of her life and work. Numerous illustrations, 
including a full-page author’s portrait. 


COLOR FRONTISPIECE 


A remarkable reproduction of Hugh H. Breckenridge’s 
pastel, ‘‘ The Nautilus.”’ 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE PICTURES 


Half-tone reproductions, with an article by John E. D. 
Trask. 


VACATION PILGRIMAGES 


Illustrated articles: ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow in the Twentieth 
Century,’’ by Frank Yeigh; ‘‘A Day in the Haunts 
of Scott,’? by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton; ‘In 
Kingsley-Land,’’ by May Ellis Nichols. 


BESIDES 


Poems, ‘‘ Timely Topics ’’ discussions, ‘‘ Educational ”’ 
studies, scores of classified book reviews, and other 
features. 





With each subscription mentioning THE DIAL we will send one of our recent 
color-reproductions of a famous painting on large, heavy paper (9x 11). 




















| cry HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA | 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOSEPH VANCE.” 


William De Morgan’s Alice-for-Short 


12mo, 575 pp., $1.75. 
How many authors in a century have received on their first book such notices as these of “ Joseph Vance ?” 
The Dial: ** The fictional surprise of the season. A delightful story<’’ 


New York Times Review: ** Even * The Divine Fire,’ the book of recent years which comes nearest 
to the mark, must yield to this.’’ 


The Independent: **1f the reader likes both ‘David Copperfield’ and ‘Peter Ibbetson’ he can 
find the two books in this one.”’ 


The new novel has all the humor and literary charm of the earlier book with an absorbing plot and a good 


love story. It is a singularly human narrative of English life, reviving the best traditions of the Victorian era 
in its method and flavor, yet thoroughly modern in its materials. 

Early in the story a little London waif tells a friendly artist that she is called “ Alice-for-short.” Alice 
comes to know this artist’s friends and his family. Their fortunes form the theme of this noteworthy and 
remarkable book. The action begins early in the story ; the second chapter is a highly dramatic little tragedy. 





A NEW SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF LEADING AMERICANS 
Johnston’s Leading American Soldiers 


Biographies of Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, 
“ Stonewall” Jackson, J. E. Johnston. By R. M. Johnston, author of “ Napoleon,” etc. 


With 13 portraits, 1 vol. $1.75 net, by mail $1.92. 


Volumes to follow soon: — “* Scientists,” edited by David Starr Jordan — “ Historians” (W. P. Trent) —** Lawyers ” (Henry 
C. Merwin) —“ Poets” (Curtis Hidden Page) — ‘* Essayists” (W. M. Payne) —“ Novelists” (John Erskine). 


As the Hague Ordains: Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan 
Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


“ A vivid story of war . . . is presented to us through the vision of a just, clear-eyed, warm-hearted, highly educated woman. 
Uncommonly entertaining.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


“It is not strange that the author should prefer to Seep Dee aotee o peteies seaet. em 8 
would not be good for her health to be known as the author of this surprisingly outspoken volume. apn ange mad 
Could have been written only by an extraordinarily able woman who knew the inside of Russian politics and . . Japanese war 
hospitals.” — Chicago Record- Herald. 


J. L. Given’s Making a Newspaper 
The author was recently with the New York Evening Sun. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
“An eminently sound, practical, and reliable handbook of the business, editorial, reportorial, printing and publishing 


. He will learn some curious facts regarding the ways in which news is obtained.””— New York Commercial. 


Marquis de Ségur’s Julie de Lespinasse Translated by P. H. Lee-Warner 


$2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 
“ Mrs. Ward in ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,’ has not given us as romantic a history as that of the original of her heroine, Mlle. 
de Lespinasse.” — Jeanetre L. Grupgr in Chicago Tribune. 


Arthur Paterson’s John Glynn By the author of “ The King’s Agent,” etc. $1.50. 


“A most interesting picture of life in the slums of East London. The story is well worked out and the * heart interest’ well 
maintained. Distinctly above the average run of novels.” — Providence Journal. 


Graham Traver’s Growth By the author of “ Monna Maclean,” etc. $1.50. 


“ As far removed from anything like bitterness or controversy as is the night from day. . . . The many characters are so 
tellingly human that they are no more subject to coiifusion than would be a group of living people: the scenes are pleasingly 





notapel, ; . ; Netaratasss, in o vord, might bociven eo the baynote of thio strong and tender novel. . . . Deserves move than one 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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